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Eveready 
Flashlight 
Batteries 
do last 
longer— 
and here’s 
why: 


EVEREADY Flashlight Bat- 
teries are made by the 
makers of the famous Ever- 
eady Radio Batteries. They 
are made with the same 
precision and care, but are 
especially designed for 
flashlight service. Long life 
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is built into them at the 
factory. Here are six main 
reasons for Eveready supe- 
riority in service: 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries are 

dated. You know they’re fresh 
when you buy them. An Eveready 
feature that protects customer and 
dealer alike. 


The “star washer.’ This accu- 

rately centers the carbon “bobbin” 
in the zinc can. A patented Eveready 
feature, insuring uniform current- 
flow when light is on and consequent 
longer life. 


The rolled -and-soldered can. 

More expensive to manufacture 
than the ordinary “drawn” can. In- 
sures uniform thickness of metal, 
resulting in uniform electro-chemical 
activity. 


Projecting tip on brass contact. 

Insures perfect contact from bat- 
tery to lamp-base and from cell 
to cell. Another patented Eveready 
feature. 


The Eveready jacket. Consists of 

asphaltum, sandwiched between 
two plies of chip-board. Prevents 
short-circuiting by keeping out ex- 
ternal moisture. 


6 The carbon mix. After all, the 

real heart of the battery. These 
“active materials” are prepared by 
a patented process to give longest 
service. 


Keep your flashlight 
primed for emergencies 
with powerful, dependable 
Eveready Flashlight Bat- 
teries. They are “best in 
every case.” If you do not 
own a good flashlight, buy 
a genuine Eveready. $1.00 
and up, complete with bat- 
tery, ring hanger and other 
standard,exclusive features. 
NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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SHOOTING Wy First 


By 
SALLY CLARK 


The Story of the American 


Expedition in the 


HEN I was a little 
girl about ten 
years of age, my 


great ambition in life was 
to own a nickel to buy an 
ice cream soda and drink 
it all myself, as I had to 
share mine with three 
younger sisters. I was 
twelve years old before 
my ambition was realized. 
It was a great day for 
me. Later I was to have 
a real adventure, and never in my 
wildest moments did I realize what 
really was in store for me. 


At seventeen I met a very fine chap, e 


who was just beginning a wonderful 
career. He was studying taxidermy 
and animal sculptoring, and said he 
hoped to become a big-game hunter and 
explorer. That to me seemed a very 
strange ambition. Well, to make a 
long story short, this young man, at 
nineteen years of age, went to Africa 
for a year’s trip, and we kept up our 
correspondence. About the same time 
I was also making my first trip to 
Europe, so it was a banner year for 
both of us. 

This chap is now tied to me for life, 
and at present has.a big ball and chain 
since taking his recent long trip across 
the wilds of Asia. Many of you may 
have read about him, as he has just 
returned from a most thrilling trip 
across Asia, going in at Bombay and 
coming out at Pekin, and incidently 
being captured and tortured by Mon- 


is James L. Clark, Assistant 
Director in Charge of Preparation, at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

I have taken up shooting and camp- 
ing so I might accompany my husband 
on some of his interesting trips, and 
have found it a thrilling life. Although 


BIG 


MOOSE — 


Museum of Natural History’s 
Alaska Highlands 


The author and her magnificent trophy. 


I was not along on this last journey, I 
made a trip to Africa.with my com- 
panion husband, and if anyone tells 
you that meeting “social lions” in New 
York is great fun, you just try meeting 
the wild ones in Africa, if you want 
to have a hair-raising time. My! that 
is real sport: to see how near you can 
get to them before you shoot! 


We to get back to my story: a 
year ago last fall, “Jimmie” 
Clark and I started for Alaska. He 
went for the Museum, principally to 
collect a group of Osborn Caribou, 
which he succeeded in getting. I had 
hoped to be lucky enough to shoot a 
grizzly bear, and am proud to say, I 
did, getting the only grizzly bear we 
saw, with one shot, at a range of forty 
yards, But never did I expect I would 
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be fortunate enough to 
get a big moose also. 
Our route took us 
through Montreal and 
over the Canadian 
National to Vancouver. 
From here we took a 
comfortable steamer, 
going north by the 
Inland Passage, which 
is a very beautiful trip 
through the many 
mountainous islands of the 
British Columbian and 
Alaskan coast. The first stop 
was Alert Bay, the home of 
the Indian Totem Poles, then 
Prince Rupert and Ketchican, 
finally landing at Wrangle, Alaska, a 
very interesting little town. 


H ERE we had to wait for a gas boat 
that was to take us up the Stikine 
River. This was a flat-bottom boat 
about fifty feet long with two engines, 
and, although heavily loaded, only drew 
about twenty-six inches of water. It 
had some twenty eabins on the second 
deck, above which was the boat deck 
with no rails where we all spent most 
of the day. The main deck was en- 
tirely taken up with engine, freight 
and baggage, and a tiny dining room, 
which, although very small, served de 
well. There were forty passengers of 
which there were twenty hunters. I 
was the only huntress, or the “Lady 
hunter,” as the boys called me, so you 
can imagine the good: time I had. 
The scenery was marvelous, but the 
going slow, as we had to buck an eight- 
mile current which made it pretty hard 
going, especially over the rapids, but all 
around us were snow-capped peaks and 
wonderful glaciers, with vivid green 
slopes below them. Goats were on the 
high rocky ledges and _bald-headed 
eagles were seen almost everywhere. 
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we re % waee eT! 


Telegraph Creek, the outfitting point for parties hunting in the Cassiars, 


Our objective was Telegraph Creek, 
the head of navigation, where we were 
to outfit for the trip. We arrived at 
this quaint little place on August 22nd, 
1925. Our outfitter, Bob Hyland, met 
us and put us up at the Stikine Hotel. 
S be next day Bob Hyland intro- 

duced us to our guide, Pete Hinyu, 
a fine specimen of American Indian. 
Our cook, horse wrangler and outfit 
had started three days ahead so as not 
to delay us. 

We were to hunt south of the Dease 
Lake section as the guide said that was 
the best for moose and other game. 
Eventually we got off by auto and 
made a thirty-six mile trip, overtaking 
our outfit that day. It was about the 
wildest ride I have ever had. However, 
we reached our camp and met the boys, 
had a late lunch, and repacked for the 
march next day. As night came on, 
we were just swarmed with black flies 
and gnats. My! but the nasty little 
things can bite! Finally after making 
a smudge we got some relief and had 
a good night’s sleep. 

In the morning we had quite a time 
eatching the pack horses, as we had a 
green lot, so could not get startéd until 
10:30. We made thirteen miles, how- 
ever, to the next camp, which was on 
the Tanzilla River, where fishing was 
not so good as we had heard and ex- 
pected, although Mr. Clark did catch 
three speckled trout. Here we did 
some target practice, trying out our 
guns to get in trim. During the march 
of the following day, I shot some rab- 
bits for the pot, and also bagged a few 
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ptarmigans with a long-barrel (.22) 
pistol. 

As we left the road for some old 
Indian trails, our real troubles began, 
and we got into bogs with often as 
many as five horses down at a time, 
which all meant each load had to be 
taken off, horses helped out to hard 
ground, and repacked. In other places 
we had to chop our way through thick 
timber. It was very difficult going. 

Finally we reached timber line and 


made camp. It was 
wild place, but pleasant, 
I rememter strolling of 
to look the country over, 
when suddenly I heard 
some wolves howl in the 
distance, and my impres. 
sion was like poor little 
Red Riding Hood. {| 
was not a very pleasant 
feeling, so I hastened 
back to camp. 

We were held up in 
this camp for two days 
on account of rains, so I 
caught up with my 
mending and diary. Our 
tent was comfortable, as 
we had a _ sheet iron 
stove which threw out 
an abundance of heat, 
so we kept dry and 
warm, 


HE guide told us he 

thought this was a 
good camp for moose, so 
next day we took our 
guns and started toward 
a nearby lake. We 
hunted hard, but with 
no success, and after 
getting soaking wet, 
came back to camp and 
enjoyed a nice hot cup- 
per and a warm tent. 

Leaving this camp and after very 
rough going through more swamps 
and bog, we suddenly came upon a fine 
big moose with a spread of about fifty 
inches, but his horns were still in the 
velvet, so we let him go and marched 
on to another good spot where we made 
camp at the edge of timber line. 

We were at an elevation of 4,500 
feet. Ptarmigans were plentiful every- 
where and our cook prepared them 


The author's big Cassiar moose—dropped at 200 yards. 
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well, so we had good 
eating. From this camp, 
on September 22nd, Mr. 
Clark, my guide and I 
started out for another 
moose hunt. We saw 
about sixteen in all that 
morning, but only one 
small bull. I wanted a 
big one. 

About 12:30 p. m. we 
stopped for lunch, which 
consisted of hot tea, 
bread and jam. After 
this light but somewhat 
satisfactory meal, and 
while I was resting, Mr. 
Clark and Pete went up 
on a knoll and hunted 
with glasses. At last 
they called to me that 
they had seen some and 
to hurry along. I scram- 
bled up the hill to get to 
them, and there saw a 
fine big bull and two 
cows. So the hunt was 
on. ~ 

We mounted our 
horses and started down- 
hill through timber, so 
steep that I nearly fell 
off, then through bog 
and swamp, climbing up 
to the top of another 
hill where we dismounted. We sat 
and watched with glasses. I was get- 
ting all excited, for there was a fine 
big bull, but he was about three- 
quarters of a mile away on the opposite 
mountain and I could not understand 
why Mr. Clark and the guide just 


wanted to sit and watch .with the 
glasses. 

When we first got our good look at 
him it was about 1:30 p. m., but they 
soon went into the timber and out of 


a i ln all 


Searching the willow-covered valleys 


sight, so we had to watch and wait, 
until I became so impatient that I said: 

“What on earth are you waiting for 
now? Do you think he will come to 
us?” 


WAS getting cold and we had some 
distance to go, so I insisted we get 
started and take our chance of seeing 
him first. Our way was a difficult one, 
and I had to duck under and around 
timber as my poor horse kept slipping 
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and sliding on the mossy and partly 
hidden boulders as we descended into 
the draw and up the other bank. After 
getting on this side, we then had to 
climb up through more willow-bush and 
patches of spruce, where the guide tied 
our horses. We swung left and stalked 
quietly until we got to a position some- 
where above the moose. It was most 
exciting and my heart began to thump 
as I realized we were getting near 
while the guide kept whispering to stick 
close and believe me, I was right by 
his heels. 

Suddenly Pete stopped and said: 

“Get ready to shoot. There is your 
big moose.” 

When I looked, all I could see was 
the face and chest, and said: 

“Oh, no, I don’t! That fellow hasn’t 
any horns. I want one with big horns.” 

There he stood downhill and looking 
at us from between two trees. I could 
not make out his horns, and the old 
Indian was about to do a war dance. 
He was so excited he began to shout at 
me to shoot and shoot quickly, so I 
steadied myself and aimed at his chest 
and pulled; never was he able to move 
again. I paralyzed him with the one 
shot and I thought the Indians would 
go crazy, they were so thrilled at my 


success. 


MMEDIATELY Pete and Mr. Clark 
measured the distance, which was 
about two hundred yards. Then I gave 
the poor animal a finishing shot and 
put him out of his misery. All of the 
boys said they never expected me to 
(Continued on page 492) 
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NEW RIFLE 


When Ordering a New Rifle Built to One’s Specifications, 
It Is Well First to Have Some Definite Ideas 


HE chief incentive for 
a this story is a_ letter 

which a truck delivered 
to my house the other day and 
which bristled with question 
marks as the well-known fisher- 
man’s hat does with gadgets of 
very similar shape. . 

This inquirer wanted to 
order him a new sporting 
rifle, and being a cautious 
party with some Scotch blood 
in him, he didn’t want to 
have to order a rifle just for 
practice before ordering an- 
other and getting just what 
he wanted, wherefore he 
naturally sought information 
from the best source of in- 
formation he could find! ! ! 

If one can judge from the 
articles in the sporting 
papers and the sales in the 
higher class of gun stores 
and the letters which I re- 
ceive, the days of waltzing 
into a hardware store and 
waltzing out again minus $15 
and plus one good old reliable 
lever-action 30-30 for the big 
game hunt are about gone. 

The regular outfits, I am 
told, do manage now and 
then to peddle a rifle, but the 
demand for special made-to- 
order arms, or the higher-priced 
regular bolt-action rifles is far 
larger than it has ever been. 
It is getting so the festive 
shooter is not satisfied to take 
out a rifle firing the Springfield 
cartridge and with it just nat- 
urally blow off the entire rear- 
most half of the deer, bear, elk, 
or what-not. 

Now he’s getting so he’s got 
to have a “Magnum .30” or 
something of the sort, which 
same is composed of a 10 gauge 
brass shell necked down to shoot 
the Springfield 220 gr. bullet 
and containing about two ounces 
of six-pounder cannon powder. 
I really dunno how those 
brothers back in black-powder 
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days ever managed 
to kill anything 
whatever. 
Somebody or 
other evolved one 
of these Special 
Magnum .30 or .35 or .40 by 
taking various portions of other 
shells and mixing according 
to taste, and then somebody 
else, much to his surprise, 
found that they would kill 
game. Not that the .30 
Springfield cartridge would 
not also have killed the 
same game with about the 
same celerity, plus the inesti- 
mable boon of shooting regu- 
lar obtainable ammunition 
and not wild-cat_ specials, 
but this did not seem to 
enter into the computations 
of the brother making his 
glowing report as to this 
latest mixture of components 
of things which were orig- 
inally intended for different 
purpose. 
Of course these Magnums 
are made to order, the chief 


feature of the order being a , 


remittance for about $250, 
all of which puts the kibosh 
on the matter for a 
great many gentlemen 
who are still paying on 

the flivver. 
It is well, because no 
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man ever loaded up with 
a wild-cat rifle to fire 
wild-cat ammunition that 
he did not sooner or 
later regret his bargain, 
if any. 

However, there is a 
lot of sense, if one ‘can 
afford it, in having his 
rifle or his fowling piece 
made to his order. It is 
all a matter of custom, 


anyhow, our ideas of prices of 
guns. The cheapest flivver 
which abides with us about 
three years on the average 
before the women-folks get sick 


By of the looks of the thing, 


costs about twice the price 
of a fine made-to-order 
rifle or shotgun which, 
with decent care, will last 
not only a life-time but 
several generations. 

The regrettable ideas of the design- 
ers of some of our stock bolt-action 
rifles such as sticking the front sling 
swivel-eye right in the middle of the 
spot where you want to close down 
your trusty left hand or putting ona 
forestock seemingly intended merely to 
cover up the unfinished lower side of 
the barrel, are ample justification for 
the intelligent rifle lover having his 
stock chopped out to suit his ideas. 

If the designers of our motor cars 
didn’t show any more intelligence than 
the designers of some of our commer- 
cial rifles, we would still be climbing 
into the car through a door opening out 
at the back like an ice-wagon or patrol 
wagon, sitting up on seats too high for 
our feet to touch the floor and saving 
up our spare change so we could afford 
to buy a windshield and a top for the 
chariot. 


But naturally when ordering a rifle 
made to one’s ideas, it is well first 
to have some definite ideas. A great 
number of gentlemen pick up the com- 
mercial guns, don’t like the feel and 
aspect of them, but don’t know how to 
specify in order to avoid the things 
they don’t like. 

Wherefore does it strike me as being 
possibly interesting to the gang to 
print the queries of this Arizona party 
and to discuss them as we go. 

“The feature on which I seem able 
to get the least dope is as to the size, 
shape and length of the forestock. 
Also which is best, to leave it entirely 
free from the barrel, or to hogtie it 
with a ring inside the forestock a la 
Ross, or outside, around the forestock 
like the sporter Springfield.” 

It may come as a surprise to the fac- 
tory designers of some American rifles 
‘that the left hand grips the rifle in the 
region of the forestock. Also that a 
light high-power barrel heats up with 
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Floor plate on a most beautiful Sporter Springfield. 


astonishing rapidity from four or five 
shots, and that a nice snuggly grip for 
the left hand is worth all the three or 
four ounces of wood which may be 
required to afford this. 

For all of which reason I make the 
following pronouncement. 


HE forestock should not be less 
than 16 inches long from trigger 
to the tip and there should not be, in 
this expanse any dog-gone sling eye or 
other contraption to interfere with the 
grip of the hand. Also there is no 
reason for shortening said forestock 
because the barrel is to be short, 20 or 
22 inches. You do not change the 
grip of the left hand because the barrel 
is shorter. 
Said forestock should not termi- 


nate in a flare like the leg 

of a $4.98 Grand Rapids 
table, a fault to which some of our 
makers are given, but should look like 
those in the illustrations, and be tipped 
with either horn or ebony. 

Some of the finest feeling and ap- 
pearing forestocks I have seen were a 
full 1% inches wide where the left 
hand gripped them. Depth is of no 
use in the properly built forestock, it 
is the width that keeps the fingers off 
the hot barrel and gives a good com- 
fortable grip. Wherefore our fore- 
stock at the left hand grip need not be 
more than 1% inches deep—top of 
barrel to bottom of forestock, but it 
may well be 1% inches from side to 
side. Sounds bulky, but we have been 
too accustomed to the slivers put on 
our rifles and baptized forestocks. 

Likewise the checking on any bolt 
action forestock should be very long, 
long both to make sure the hand grips 
checking and not bare wood, long to 
telieve the bare, slab-sided look of any 
rifle where the stock is in one piece. 

Make your checking not less than 
8% to 9 inches long on the forestock, 
and you improve both the practical 
side and the beautiful side of the arm. 
As long as you are paying to have a 
Tifle built to suit you, have the check- 
Ing where you may happen to grip the 
tifle, don’t let the maker tell you where 


you have to grip it to find a little 
checking. 

Forestocks may be fastened in one 
of two practical ways, the first to have 
the forward sling swivel run through 
the forestock into a bushing sweated 
to the lower side of the barrel, the 
second to have it fasten to a bushing 
which is in turn part of a ring en- 
circling the barrel. 

The forestock should not be left un- 
fastened, for one reason the danger of 
splitting things wide open if the rifle 
happens to be dropped and hits on the 
muzzle. There is too much leverage on 
the two guard screws holding receiver 
and stock together if there is nothing 
to hold the rifle together up forward. 


Also any barrel is certain to vary its 
point of impact from the pull of a 
sling fastened to its naked self well 
out on the comparatively light tube. 
With a sling so fastened, see that you 
don’t pull down -hard on the sling in 
firing one time ‘and let it alone the 
next. Obviously the effect is much less 
marked the nearer you approach to the 
receiver. 

“Do those quick detachable front 
sights of the Blank Arms Co. stay put? 
Sounds nice to have three or four kinds 
of front sight available at a moment’s 
notice.” 


KNOW of but one variety of front 

sight change that is worth a hoot in 
practical hunting—this the tip-up 
“jack” or night sight furnished on 
most high-class British sporting rifles 
and on a sight made by the Marble 
Co. This larger sight, for use in the 
poorest of lights, lies down in the rib 
or on the barrel normally and may be 
turned up for the emergency. 

It is pretty sure to vary your point 
of strike and should be sighted in when 
you sight in the rifle to see what effect 
it has at say fifty and one hundred 


A Griffin and Howe rifle, showing front sight cover and horm fore-end tip. 


There is no particular objection to 
the plan of a screw passing through 
forestock to a lug on the lower side of 
the barrel, with the sling swivel fas- 
tened to the barrel forward of this and 
free of the forestock. This is the 
favorite method of foreign makers, 
both British and German. 


MERICAN trained riflemen are 

taught to run the hand up into 
the sling angle with the forestock in 
sitting, kneeling or prone. Even off- 
hand it gives a steadying effect, and 
none of this can be done if the sling is 
fastened to the barrel well 
forward of the forestock. 


yards, ‘relative to the ordinary sight. 

Ordinarily I believe thoroughly that 
the shooter ought to stick to the one 
small front sight which he may choose 
so he won’t have to stop and wonder if 
that little stranger is the front sight 
No. 3, or a bug perched on the front 
sight base. 

The big night or jack sight may well 
be coated with radium salt, which is 
sort of a dirty white anyhow, for use 
in very poor light or at night. With 
a correctly fitting stock he can shoot 
accurately without seeing any rear 
sight at all, for very short range work 
—just as he points a shotgun by the 
“feel” of the stock against his face. 

My own preference is for a very 


A de luxe Owen’s Sporter Springfield, proving that 
we don’t have to go to Europe for de luxe guns. 
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small gold bead, with ivory, also small, 
the next choice, and naturally, always 
a peep rear sight with largest apertare 
regardless of whether you can see all 
of outdoors through it. You don’t have 
to aim at all outdoors, aim at the 
mark, that’s what the sights 

are for. 


FRONT sight cover, con- 

sisting usually of a semi- 
circular tube sliding into 
grooves in the front sight base, 
is a very useful affair to pre- 
vent displacement or damage to 
front sight in transportation. 
But, when you go hunting, leave 
the thing in camp. 

“Those long slanting ‘ramp’ 
sight bases are pretty, but do 
they add to the efficient use of 
the arm in speed of catching 
sight or otherwise?” 

Yea, verily. They add to the 
speed of catching the front 
sight in the circle of the rear, 
and: add to the slowness with 
which the front sight catches 
in every bit of brush in which 
you find yourself, all of which 
is a boon. The Springfield 
front sight outfit, consisting of 
fixed base, movable base and 
sight sticks up like the oft- 
quoted bandaged thumb and is 
not too strong in spite of its 
bulk. 

The latest versions of sporter 
Springfields have the receiver 
bridge milled out or milled 
away entirely to let the 
Lyman sight arm drop as 
low as_ possible. When 
you drop this you in turn 
drop the sight line and the 
required height of front 
sight. Griffin & Howe, us-. 
ing the Magnum Mauser 
action for some of their big 
guns, mill a slot in the 
bridge into which the Ly- 
man arm fits neatly, ap- 
pearing part of the bridge 
itself. The sight line is 
lowered, and the rear sight 
is more protected from 
blows. 

The grip is a favorite 
point of fall-down for 
American makers. Also it 
is a favorite place for the 
stock to break if the rifle 
gets a bad fall. 

Its girth should be about 
5 inches for the average 
hand, and its length—the 
chord across the curve from 
trigger to grip cap, from 
38% to 3% inches according 
to size of “mitt.” A very 
large hand may find a 4- 
inch chord better to prevent 
eramping up the fingers, 

It would appear that 
some of otir makers of rifles 
to order have fever seen a 
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shotgun, if their combs afford us any 
criterion: 

They rear their combs abruptly into 
the air ‘like the brow of a cliff, destroy- 
ing the clean flowing lines of the rifle 
by their semi-rectangular line. There 

is no need for this, the comb 
of the well-designed rifle 
should run in easy lines like 
the comb of a double shotgun. 

Also this comb can be right 
or wrong in position because 
it has a purpose. Correctly 
placed it lies up behind the 
root of the thumb. Too far 
forward it crowds the thumb 
outside, too far back it does 
not support it. It should lie 
above the rear end of the 

pistol-grip cap, because you 

will note, if you close your 

hand around the grip of a 

gun, the root of the thumb 

lies aft of the fingers. 

If the rifle is to be shot 
very much prone, the comb 
should be placed nearer the 
head of the gun, the reason 
being that if it is too far 

back, it will jab into your jaw 
or cheek. 

The nearest approach of 
‘ordinary stock rifles to a good 
stock for both offhand and 
prone, is the Model “Sporter’” 
Springfield. The stock con- 
tains entirely too much wood, 
made so purposely on the 
theory that taking off wood is 
easy, but adding wood is much 
more difficult. 

Rifle combs should not have 
these cute concave cuts in the 
comb nose.. They merely add 
to your misery if you try to 
shoot the rifle prone, and to 
my mind are not handsome 
anyhow, not to mention the 

fact that they are merely extra 
work for the stocker. 


ko average man of say 5 ft. 
9 inches needs a stock not to 
exceed 13% inches long for his 
sporter rifle. This has been tried 
out too often to admit of much 
. argument. 

The drop or bend at the heel 
should not exceed 3 inches for the 
normal man, and 2% inches is still 
better. It is well to keep in mind 

' that the greater the drop of 
a gun stock the more the re- 
coil is exaggerated because 
the line of support for the 
thrust is far below the orig- 
inal line of thrust and the 
rifle tries to rotate on the 
butt plate as a pivot. 

Likewise, the: pitch of the 
butt plate can. not only affect 
recoil, but change the 

apparent drop of the stock. 
The rifle having the plate set 
on a “no pitch” angle, that is, 
with the barrel vertical when 


the rifle stands squarely on the plate, 
tends to flare into the air on discharge, 
Also it will appear to have insufiicient 
drop and the. shooter has to raise his 
shoulder or crane his neck to get into 
the sight line. 

The average sporter should have its 
shotgun, steel, butt plate set to give 
the barrel a lean of at least 4 inches 
at the muzzle—toward the trigger 
guard or forward. This, with a drop 
at the comb of about 1% inches, comb 
rather thick and full, drop at the heel 
of 2% inches, gives you a stock which 
inflicts the least possible recoil punish- 
ment, snuggles to your face like a 
shotgun and stays put during firing. 

It is not so racy-looking as the 
longer “toe” butt plate, but your face 
will rejoice. Remember the short toe, 
4 or 5 inch pitch butt plate lets you 
use a straight stock and still feels com- 
fortable. For years the Ithaca Gun 
Co. have recommended a butt plate set 
on this angle to reduce recoil and dis- 
turbance in firing. 


OST German makers appear to be 
nothing less than inspired in the 
stupidity of design shown in their rifle 
stocks. They first put on razor-edge 
combs, then add excessive drops at the 
heel, and then to finish up the atrocity, 
put on a butt plate roughly 75% of the 
size of a real butt plate, and set at 
such an angle that the rifle will leap 
into the air all it can in recoil with 
resultant bruising of your shoulder and 
jaw and disturbance of your “stance.” 
Not to mention sliver forestocks, 
broomstick pistol grips, heat-radiating 
matted ribs on the barrels, sling swiv- 
els adapted to baby-ribbon but not 
slings, set-triggers that are slower than 
ordinary military triggers in time of 
ignition, flattened bolt handles adapted 
to cutting your hand off in three 
operations, and in general as glorious 
a combination of darn-foolishness as 
mortal man could ever assemble and 
call a sporting rifle. 

No butt plate should be less than 5 
inches long, and 1% inches wide for 
such rifles as the Springfield or .270 
Winchester. These are real man-sized 
cartridges and the guns firing them 
are not air-guns, contrary to the ideas 
of some of the makers thereof. Also 
such butt plates should always be shot- 
gun in shape, and of steel, checked 
against slipping. 

While “us tough guys” don’t need 
any such foolishness as traps under 
the butt plate, or any such triflin’s as 
this, the fact remains that in this trap 
you can pack a spare front sight or 4 
pull-through, either of which may save 
you some grief. The Hooker Mant- 
facturing Co. make a wire cable pull- 
through that will bear the weight of a 
man, and that, under the butt plate, 
will do away with any need for a clean- 


-ing rod on the hunting trip. All this, 


of course, for the man who believes in 
keeping a fine scientific instrument in 
some approximation to decent shape. 
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The fact also remains that most 
sporting rifles of bolt type are muzzle- 
light, and the balance and hold, and 
over-all weight are all improved by 
cutting out some of the wood at the 
rear end of the stock—under the butt 
plate. You would be surprised at how 
many “finely balanced” shotguns are 
balanced up through just this process 
and nothing more. As long as this 
hole has to be in the rifle, you might 
as well have the use of it by putting a 
cellar door in the butt plate. 

The shorter the barrel and the finer 
the walnut, the more marked ‘is this 
muzzle-light tendency of the rifle, and 
the desirability for mining operations 
under the butt plate. 


Ss: should always be of the 
sharp-diamond pattern, and small, 
around 18 to the inch. Some cheap 
walnut will not stand such fine check- 
ing as this and some walnut won’t 
stand any which is: the cause of grief 
to ginmakers turning out guns in large 
quantities. A 

Finish should be dull oil, with a little 
effort on your part to feeding the stock 
all the oil it will absorb—raw linseed 
oil, swabbed on, and rubbed in until 
the stock won’t drink any more. Don’t 
let it dry on the stock. 

The man having to consider economy 
can do no better for his real honest to 
gosh sporting rifle than to procure, as 
a member of the National Rifle Assn., 
a Government “sporter Springfield” 
complete with $12 Lyman 48 sight for 
about $50. He will have to “jine the 
N R A” to get the rifle, and it will cost 
him $3, which he can chalk up against 
the cost of the gun. 

He will then have a rifle that is as 
accurate as any commercial rifle made 
in this country and more accurate than 
the ordinary service rifles turned out 
by the same armory. It will have too 
much wood in it, and it will be too 
heavy and it will not be checked. 

For the additional sum of about $25 
a good gunsmith will take this rifle and 
turn it into a truly beautiful sporting 
rifle. 

Of course if I wanted the finest 
sporting rifle money could buy, outside 
of flocks of gold elephants and things, 


I would sit down and make me up a- 


list of Springfield parts and send them 
to one of the makers I have mentioned 
with about the figures in this article, 


A little detail of barrel decoration. 


and I would tell them to bust them- 
selves on a fine piece of walnut, which 
is, next to the metal parts, the best 
investment you can make in a rifle. A 
lot of parties seem to feel that engrav- 
ing is next in importance to the rifle 
itself, but my own choice is for fine 
wood if I have any extra money to lay 
out. Fine wood not only because of its 
wonderful and never fading: beauty,:but 
because of its strength and resistance 
to dents and nicks and scratches, 

I print herewith a list of the parts 
necessary for a _ sporting’ Springfield 
outside of the sights and the walnut 
blank. You can obtain them at the 
prices named, if you are a member of 
the National Rifle Assn., Washington, 
D. C., by writing to “The Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship,” War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., giving your 
membership number, remitting the 
requisite amount, listing each part as I 
list it, and giving correct shipping 
directions for the express collect ship- 
ment. 


PORTER Springfield parts. (Not 
the Government sporter which 

comes complete with Lyman sight at 
the price of $49.50, plus $1.34 for box- 
ing charge, plus express. It includes 
star-gauge barrel and Lyman 48 sight.) 

Barrel, .30 cal. same outside dimen- 
sions as .22 cal. barrel without rear 
sight base, polished and blued, barrel 
and receiver assembly complete $15.90. 

Bolt assembly, National 

Match 

Catch, floor plate 

Cutoff 

Ejector 

Follower, National Match... 

Guard, trigger 

Pin, ejector 

Pin, floor plate catch 

Pi GORE ie oss cence 


The best-shaped military rifle stock in the world, the German military 
Note the excellent pistol grip and correct comb proportion, 
superior in stock to our own new Springfield. 


Mauser. 


Plate, floor 

Plunger, cut-off 

Screw, cut-off 

Screw, guard, front 

Screw, guard, rear 

Sear 

Spindle, cut-off 

Spring, cut-off 

Spring, floor plate catch .. 
YSpring, magazine.-.... 
. Spring, sear 


ae Springfield barrel and receiver 
in good condition may be used, of 
course, but if you are putting around 
$150 into the stocking and making of 
this rifle, it is poor economy to start 
with doubtful parts in any way. A 
new National Match quality barrel and 
receiver will do quite as well as this 
.22 dimension barrel and receiver ex- 
cept that the barrel contains spline- 
cuts for the sight bases which are more 
difficult to fill up in finishing the barrel. 

How much the barrel is to be turned 
down depends on the final weight of 
rifle you want, but it is foolish to rob 
the rifle to get the weight below 7% 
lbs. and likewise the recoil will mount 
up pretty sharply when you do. 

The cost of such a rifle, finest pos- 
sible walnut obtainable anywhere in 
the world and best of stocking, plain 
engraving, will run close to $200. 
Sounds high, but the Yankee has 
firmly fixed the idea that while $200 is 
not high for a shotgun, it is absolutely 
indecent for a rifle. 

You will have a trouble finding a 
trapshoot anywhere in this country 
that cannot boast of a number of guns 
costing around $200, but you will have 
to rustle through a lot of hunters to 
find a rifle costing much over $50. 

But the fact remains that a $200 

rifle is just as fine and sensible a 
weapon as a $200 shotgun, and its 
failure in a pinch would mean a 
lot more to you than the failure of 





When MIKWOOSTIGWAN 
CONJURES 


By 
W. B. 
CAMERON 


6é HE CREES,” 
7 wrote Mik- 
woostigwan 
guilefully, “are 
bunching for the 
’ Thirst Dance and 
the pickerel are feel- 
ing their worms. 
Better come up.” 

Now, what can 
you do with a man 
like that? First, 
with the seeming 
casualness he uses 
to mask whatever 
dark design happens 
at the moment to 
have lodgment in his 
mind, Mikwoostig- 
wan mentions the 
Thirst Dance, that 
annual spectacle of 
the old days “when the leaves come 
out” of the bronze plainsmen, well 
knowing the fever with which, at his 
information, I should be _ possessed. 
Then, as if this were not temptation 
enough, he tosses in the scale—again 
with that dissembled casualness—the 
added lure about .the fish. 

It was long since I had been a fas- 
cinated onlooker at that dramatic féte, 
with its pantomimic re-enactment of 
scenes of inter-tribal warfare, of 
stealthy midnight raids on enemy camps 
and horseherds—since indeed the time 
when, at the command of the war chief 
while a prisoner among them, I had 
even assisted at the raising of the 
Sacred Lodge. Mikwoostigwan’s mes- 
sage had its anticipated effect. I was 
ridden by the desire to see, to hark to 
it all again—the painted and befeath- 
ered forms whirling in the glare of the 
campfires, the sharp staccato whoops, 
the throb of the big drum, the stamp 
of the moccasined feet, the rhythmic 
jingle of the bells about the naked 
copper bodies, the weird quavering and 
cadence of the high-pitched voices in 
the Horse Song—the spell and glamor 
of the whole mystic rite. 


ES, I would come up; I would look 
once more upon the well-remem- 
bered scenes—my old stamping-ground 
of ’85. Wild horses would not have 
stopped me! 
So Babe and I had arrived, late one 
afternoon, by car from Battleford at 
the ranch on Frog’ reek, though we 
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Kaneepotaytayo. 


In Which the 


might have been 
dropped by the Ca- 
nadian National, at 
Lloydminster or Kit- 
scoty, within thirty 
miles of it. Babe 
was a small but vol- 
canic item of eight. 
The fact that he 
could at an instant’s 
notice, as he demon- 
strated to me quite 
often, transform a 
mild-tempered and 
thoroughly well-bro- 
ken lath into a rag- 
ing tempest of a 
bronco and after a 
terrific battle, from 
which he would 
emerge with his only 
casualty a dust- 
smeared, moist and very red little face, 
ride him to a triumphant standstill, 
seemed to stamp him as entirely boy. 
We put him to bed, “all in” from the 
long drive, and 
then Mikwoostig- 
wan and I took 
horses and went, 
over a frightful 
trail, another 
twelve miles 
through the 
wooded jungle 
west of Frog 
Lake to the Place 
of the Dance. 
The aged war- 
riors were pass- 
ing. It was no 
longer quite the 
thrilling affair I 
recalled of those 
distant days and 
nights when the 
old fighters 
counted their 
coups — pointing 
to their scars and 
scalps and de- 
scribing with out- 
flung arm and 
graphic move- 
ments just where 
and how they had 
acquired them — 
and Kaneepotay- 
tayo, the head 
dancer, his un- 
derstudy follow- 


In many of our northern waters, pike are 
referred to as pickerel and pike-perch 
as pike, 


“Babe” Makes Good 


ing like his shadow, danced superbly 
through the involved, fantastic, grip- 
ping and grilling test of the Spearing- 
the-White-Dog ceremony. Still, these 
young fellows, the new generation, 
danced well; the paint, the feathers, 
the booming drum, the chanting drum- 
mers, the musical bells, the pounding 
moccasined feet, the leaping campfires 
in the velvet blackness—all were here, 
and something of, the old fascination 
stirred within me as I watched. 

Oneepohayo was childishly delighted 
over “finding” me again. One of the 
original Frog Lake chiefs, bowed now 
by age. 


- Y grandson!” His voice choked; 

I should not have believed my 
almost-grandfather would have shown 
such emotion, such evidence of a still- 
living affection for a white boy he had 
once known well. Thirty years had 
not been sufficient to dull it. He felt 
me all over with his trembling, with- 


.ered hands—my face, my arms, my 


clothing. “Let us 
go aside and 
talk,” he said in 
his eager, agitat- 
ed murmur. 

He led me off 
into the darkness 
—it was long 
past midnight — 
out of the fire- 
light, and we sat 
in the grass and 
went, in Cree, 
over the dreadful 
doings we had 
witnessed to- 


gether when Big 


Bear’s men took 
the warpath. At 
leaving I rejoiced 
‘his warm ancient 
heart with a 
pound of tea and 
another of to- 
bacco and he 


stood mumbling . 


his thanks as we 
drove away in the 
gray dawn, back 
along the high 
banks overlook- 
ing beautiful 
Frog Lake to 
breakfast at the 
ranch, 
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The beautiful lake country of the Saskatchewan. 


“How about some fishing?” Mik- 
ostigwan was talking, beguilingly 
asual as usual. Dinner was past; we 
had slept the morning away. 

“Fine!! Got the pitchforks ready?” 
Mikwoostigwan grinned. “You mis- 
mderstood me. Don’t get scared; 
eorge Stanley and the other Indians 
an use the forks. What do you think 
I brought you up here for? I meant 
fishing. I’ve got trolls. The sun’s 
shining and we’ll make hay, but it will 
ave scales on it.” 

“Oh! Well, that’s what I meant, 
o—fishing. I suppose I’ve got to ex- 
hlain that last time I fished in these 
waters my chum Stanley Simpson and 
I stood to our waists in the ice run- 
ning on Frog Creek and threw forty 
pike out on the bank in an hour with 
a couple of forks. 


“TKl)UT times and systems change, I 
notice. You’re so blamed sophisti- 
cated up here now that you fish with 
hooks. And Oneepohayo’s eldest son, 
instead of answering to the good hon- 
est name of Eyakatayahpew or what- 
ever he may properly have been called, 
is now Mr. George Stanley if you 
please. Well!” 
Half an hour later Mikwoostigwan 
stopped the team on the rim of that 
little gem of forest-engirdled blue wa- 


ter, just across the North Saskatche- 
wan from the Vermilion, to which the 
white man has given the name of Lake 


Laurier. A _ skiff lay moored to the 


landing, serving the fortunate occupant 


of this lovely spot—a settler whose 
discerning eye had picked the gentle 
slope running back from the shore as 
the one place on which to plant a home. 
Said Mikwoostigwan: 

“Remember the, callous remark of 
the London cabby to the unhappy young 
lady holding her skirts while descend- 
ing from the top of his bus in a gale 
—Urry up, you! Legs ain’t no treat 
to me?’ You and Babe fish. I'll go 
over and smoke a peace-pipe with Al- 
falfa Bill while you’re gettin’ ’em. 
You’ll catch some real fish.” 

The item ducked suddenly forward, 
his eyes bulging. 

“Papa! Papa!”’—the words came in 
tense whisper—“something’s p-u-l-ling 
on my line!” 

We were a couple of hundred yards 
from shore. He had paid out his troll 
while I rowed. I shipped the oars. 
“Hold tight! ! I'll help you.” 

Behind us a tremendous fish leaped 
high out of the water, shook himself 
and fell with a crash that sent a crystal 
shower skyward. The vapory cloud, 
shot through by the magic of the sun’s 
rays, was resolved for the flash of 


Mikwoostigwan’s ranch on Frog Creek. 


an instant into a miniature 
which glowed in the air over the spot 
where the fish had vanished. 


rainbow 


STEPPED back. 
in.” 
The item, his face a study in emo- 


“Now, pull him 


tion alternating between curiosity and 


doubt, hesitantly drew at the troll. The 
line ripped through the water as the 
fish plowed back and forth behind the 
boat. Twice more he flung himself in 
the air. Panic, I thought, might seize 
Babe and I took hold of the line be- 
hind him. At length the fish was 
alongside, but the sight and power of 
the fighting monster were too much for 
the item. I had to land the fish. He 
came in with a mighty flop and lash- 
ing of his tail and Babe dodged out 
of imaginary harm’s way behind my 
protecting shoulders. With a green 
poplar billy provided for the occasion, 
I performed the Happy Dispatch and 
as the pickerel’s struggles subsided 
Babe’s courage flowed back. He cau- 
tiously examined the capture. 

“My, papa, isn’t he a whopper? Do 
they bite—much? I’m a pretty good 
fish-catcher, aren’t I?” 

I was properly amazed. “Babe, 
vou’re a wonder!! How do you do 
it?— 

(Continued on page 492) 


When your nose itches, scratch it. 
This might be said to be the doctrine 
of this elephant seal. Guadalupe Is- 
land is 240 miles southwest of San 
Diego and is inhabited by the only 
known herd of elephant seals in the 
northern hemisphere. The seals are 
protected by Mexican law against 
poachers and hunters. 


A remarkable picture showing an 

elephant seal covering himself with 

_ sand as a protection against the mid- 

day heat. During the night, and on 

cold days, the seals dig deep trenches 

in which they lie, protected from the 
wind. 


HET RET 


Fight brewing between two leaders of 
the elephant seal herd. These two 
big fellows have bared their teeth and 


are preparing to close in. There ave 

450 seals in this herd and fights be- 

tween the big bulls are a common 
occurrence. 
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ELEPHANT SEALS_ 
meio Botin of (SUADALUP E 


Under the Protection of the Mexican Government, the Sea Elephant 


AVED from complete extermina- 

tion only by its extreme isolation 

on Guadalupe island, 240 miles 
southwest of San Diego, California, .in 
the Pacific Ocean, a herd of elephant 
seals battles yearly for existence. 

Nearby stands the Mexican gunboat, 
Tecate, ready to protect the seal herd 
against depradations of hunters, its 
crew eager to give chase to such as 
come near the seal beach and attempt 
—without a written permit from the 
president of Mexico—to take away, 
alive or dead,-even one member of the 
waning tribe. 

The general history of these ele- 
Phants of the sea—known to science 
as Mirounga angustirostris—is a mys- 
tery, especially that part of their life 
in the water. Observations of the ani- 
mals on their beach and on other rocky 
shores of the lonely island have told 
part of their story. But the greater 
Portion remains yet to be learned. 

Scientists who have studied their 
habits know the species was on the 


Herd Battles for Existence 


verge of extinction nearly a half-cen- 
tury ago and are convinced that, were 
the herd located at some spot where 
hunters could have easy access to them, 
they would not exist to-day. 

Estimates as to the number compris- 
ing the herd vary, but those who visit 
the island on an occasional scientific 
or sight-seeing mission say that it ap- 
proximates 400 members. These are 
mostly males, although a sufficient num- 
ber of females are present to ensure 
reproduction. 

The animals impress observers who 
see them sunning themselves on a sand 
beach at the foot of a precipitous cliff, 
a very high bluff caused by a compara- 
tively recent submergence of the land, 
by their enormous size. While this ex- 
planation is usual for most precipitous 
cliffs in any part of the world, at 
Guadalupe there is evidence of a sub- 
mergence from 15 to 25 feet below the 
present water level. That fact ex- 
plains in part the presence of the beach 
which offers, through the added in- 


genuity of the seals themselves, warmth 
in winter and a cool home in summer. 

One specimen killed not long ago by 
presidential permission from Mexico 
City measured 14 feet, 6% inches long, 
and had a girth of 10 feet, 10% inches 
at the back of the base of the front 
flippers. Two elephant seals were 
taken, one for Mexico City and the 
other for the San Diego Natural His- 
tory Museum. 


E oldest animals are of a yellow- 
ish-brown color. The younger seals, 
comprising at least a third of the herd, 
are of a grayer cast and the snout 
(which resembles. an elephant’s trunk, 
and gives the elephant seal that name) 
is smaller. This snout is the source 
of considerable interest to those fortu- 
nate enough to visit Guadalupe. Sci- 
entists say that the elephant seal in- 
flates its snout by means of two large, 
internal chambers, at will. 
“By far the most interesting feature 
of the nose, however,” explains L. M. 
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Huey, curator of birds and mammals 
for the San Diego Natural History 
Museum, “is found after the skin has 
been removed from the skull. In the 
cartilage on the bridge are two large 
valve-like flaps, one working in either 
channel of the nostrils, which can be 
raised and closed at will by the animal. 
These organs give it the power to make 
the snoring noise so characteristic of 
the elephant seal. Efforts to save this 
cartilage for detailed study have been 
unavailing, for it disintegrates in the 
process of cleaning. 

“One yearling ele- 
phant seal captured 
on a recent expedi- 
tion to the island 
gave me an opportu- 
nity for close obser- 
vation and I- paid 
especial attention to 
the function of the 
nose. While  sub- 
merging in the pond, 
the seal would close 
its nostrils with a 
definite action, mak- 
iag them air-tight 
and water-proof. It 
would thus appear 
that, in the younger 
animals, the nostrils 
are contracted for 
the purpose of ex- 
cluding the water. 
In the older seals, 
however, the probo- 
scis is nearly or 
fully developed and 
the end has greatly 
widened, the muscles 
of the nostrils seem 
to have lost their 
ability to contract 
and the internal 
cartilaginous valves 
are probably used 
for that purpose. 

“While looking 
over the Guadalupe 
herd and studying 
them later, I noted 
that they make their 
peculiar snoring 
sound by an action 
of their noses. This 
sound is made only 
when the animal is 
raised up on its flip- 
pers or is alert and wide awake. I 
noticed that when they were lying at 
rest, prone on the beach, the breath 
was released with one great, noiseless 
puff. In several instances I saw de- 
pressions a foot deep blown in the sand 
where the beasts had been undisturbed 
for some time. 


“Some of the seals’ 


sion of mental agility on their part. 
When they leave the waves, as soon 
as they come to rest on the sand beach 
they hold their flippers apart to get 
all possible assistance from the on- 
rushing tide, to help push their mam- 
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beach habits — 
prove of interest and give an impres- _ 


moth bodies. up on the beach. Thus 
they give a definite manifestation of 
physical laziness. After getting be- 
yond reach of the, waves they. amble 
on to the dry sand in a slow motion, 
humping their backs like caterpillars. 

“In a great many cases, after the 
animals have settled themselves on 
the beach, they cross their hind flippers 
in much the same manner as a man 
crosses his knees when at ease in a 
comfortable chair. We have observed 
the same habit after the elephant seals 
have been removed to a 200. 


Precipitous cliffs rise several hundred feet above the seal beach. 


“On one occasion I set up my camera 
and walked cautiously through the 
sleeping herd, searching here and there 
for animals in the position I wished 
to photograph. In one instance I had 
opportunity to study the action of the 
front flippers, for the seal under ob- 
servation was on his side, leaving both 
flippers free. These he used in the 
same way as a person would use his 
hands—scratching his face, side or any 
part of his body within reach, brush- 
ing ‘the numerous kelp or blow flies 


from his face, or throwing sand over - 


his back. 
“Throwing of sand apparently was 


done to protect tender, new skin from 
the torrid rays of the sun, and to re. 
lieve itching of those areas of skin oyt 
of the reach of the flippers. The 
freshly shed skin was a bright pinkish 
hue and gave the beast the appearance 
of a newly sun-burned bathing girl, 
which indeed she was!” 

When the herd is disturbed, fights 
are numerous. Animals nearest un. 
welcome visitors try to back out of the 
way and crowd or run over their neigh. 
bors, who, suddenly awakened, show 
signs of real anger. Many of the seals 
bear deep scars, in- 
flicted as others bite 
them while the for. 
mer crash foremost 
across the tops of 
the closely packed 
crowd. In this they 
resemble college 
freshmen being 
passed along, over 
the heads of upper- 
classmen, at some 
athletic rally. 

The seals seldom 
attempt to defend 
themselves  aguinst 
humans, but con- 
tinue to back away, 
mouths wide open, 
until they disappear 
into the Pacific. 

One story is told 
of recurring fights 
between “Old Bob,” 
battle-scarred _ vet- 
eran, and “Mike,” 
another _ three - ton 
member of the clan, 
On such occasions 
they will fight 15 or 
20 minutes, the 
trouble starting 
when they are dis- 
turbed. The fight 
will -continue down 
the beach into the 
water, ending, final- 
ly, when both com- 
batants swim into 
the surf. On the 
sand they are awk- 
ward, rearing and 
maneuvering for ad- 
vantages, with the 
softer part of the 
trunk as the objec- 
tive. Once in the surf, however, they 
move about dexterously, each striving 
for a position to seaward, from which 
point the waves will sweep him in on 
his adversary and give him the at- 
tacker’s advantage. 

Scientists continue to be perplexed 
about the seal’s food habits. Thus far 
examination of their stomachs has re- 
vealed nothing other than sand and 
rocks and small pieces of kelp. While 
those taken to zoos learn, after a time, 
to eat dead fish, none of them con- 
sume dead animal food while in the 
wild state so far as is known. 


(Continued on page 496) 
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BLOCK ISLAND 
SWORDFISH 


A New Sport in 
Rhode Island 


BOUT sixteen miles 
A straight out to sea off 

the coast of Rhode 
Island and about as far to the 
eastward of Montauk Point, 
lies Block Island. This little 
island, not 200 miles from New 
York City as the crow flies, is 
the center of the North Atlan- 
tic big game fishing grounds 
which bid fair to rival those 
of California and Florida when 
they become better known. 

One sizzling hot day in the 
middle of last August, with a 
party of friends, I left Watch 
Hill, Rhode Island, in a local 
commercial fisherman’s boat 
for Block Island. We made 
the run to the Island that 
afternoon without mishap or 
thrill and moored for the night 
in the old harbor. 

The next morning the wind 
had shifted into the northeast 
and, while the tuna had been 
biting fine during the preced- 
ing week, our luck was poor. 
One of my friends had a tuna 
strike at about eleven o’clock, 
but did not hook the fish. At 
one o’clock we had lunch, and 
still no fish appeared. Then, as 
the tuna wouldn’t bite and we 
hadn’t sighted any swordfish, 
we decided to let the novice of 
the party practice on a shark. 

We had only two mackerel 
with us, as we had figured on 
catching some on the way out. 
Both were rather “ripe” and 
were so soft that I had a hard 
time attaching one on my 
hook. I let Mr. Staley have 
my rod and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he had a strike. He 
failed to hook the fish because of the 
softness of the bait, which was lost. I 
rigged up the remaining mackerel and 
it was only a few minutes before we 
sighted another shark. Mr. Staley was 
letting out line with the view of troll- 
ing it in front of the shark, when I 
sighted a marlin swordfish. I asked 
him to let me have the rod as I wanted 
to try for the marlin. 

I succeeded in reeling the bait in 
without the shark noticing it, but dur- 
ing the operation both fish disappeared. 
We cruised around, trying to pick up 
the swordfish again, but failed to sight 
him. Then the shark appeared again. 
As I was letting out line to troll the 
bait in front of him I saw the sword- 
fish again on the opposite side of the 





The Author and his marlin swordfish. The first swordfish as 
landed with rod and reel in northern Atlantic waters. 


boat and about the same distance 
away. He saw the bait and started. 
So did the shark! I let the bait settle 
to await results and the next ten min- 
utes seemed like a year. Then things 
began to happen. 


N two of the three previous occa- 

sions when swordfish have taken 
my bait, the first thing they did was to 
come clear of the water in grand style 
and throw my bait clear. This one 
struck and went off on a mighty run. 
It was fifteen minutes before I knew 
which fish had been hooked. You can 
imagine my joy when, after a dazzling 
fight I got the fish near enough to the 
boat to see that it was the marlin. 
After several short runs I succeeded in 





By 
Juvian T. CRANDALL 


bringing the fish to the side 
of the boat. I was a little 
disappointed in his fight, for 
he looked enormous. It looked 
easy to me, but the boatman 
refused absolutely to gaff the 
fish. Perhaps he knew best, 
for the swordfish came to life 
with a “bang” and the fire- 
works started. He went off in 
a wild race, coming clear out 
of the water twice, shaking 
like a mad bull. His runs 
were shorter, for the spectacu- 
lar surface fight had tired 
him. After another fifteen 
minutes I had him alongside 
again. 


HIS time they were suc- 

cessful in gaffing him and 
soon were working him across 
the stern of the boat. Well, 
they ‘just don’t make them any 
prouder or happier than I 
was, for this, so far as I know, 
is the first marlin swordfish to 
be taken in northern waters 
on rod and reel. The com- 
mercial fishermen harpoon 
many that are larger, but 
seven feet of fighting sword- 
fish will do for a starter in 
this new sport for these 
waters. 

You see, we are new at the 
sport. There are plenty of 
broadbill swordfish in Rhode 
Island waters. From the 
middle of June to the first of 
September the commercial 
fishermen take thousands 
every year. This past summer 
many as 250 _ broadbill 
swordfish were brought into 
the port of Block Island in a 
single day. They range in size from 
150 pounds to 900 pounds. Around the 
middle of August a few marlin come 
to stay a couple of weeks. 

The fish are here, and we’ll learn to 
catch them yet. Up to three or four 
years ago it was considered impossible, 
locally, to handle these fish with rod 
and reel. The commercial fishermen 
can find them, and while they have 
been reluctant to cooperate with the 
amateur anglers, I believe they are 
beginning to realize the possibilities of 
swordfishing as a sport. 

As to the best way of attaching the 
bait, I hesitate to say. Anglers with 
experience in other waters will have to 
tell us. Previous to this trip I have 
(Continued on page 501) 
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Incidentsw— 
Amusing 
and 


Otherwise 


N casting 
| Bruin for his 

réle in the 
many Sagas that 
have been written 
of him, he is usu- 
ally pictured as 
a blood - thirsty 
old villain, or a 
stupid old fool. 
He is neither. 
He is a gentle- 
man of nature 
who knows when 
it is best. to re- 
tire or when to 
defend with his 
life that which 
he feels is his. 

During many hunting trips in the 
Rocky Mountains, and especially sev- 
eral summers spent in Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks, Bruin has 
proven, to me, his true character. 

An incident that instilled a great 
desire in a youthful heart to see bears 
in their natural state, was a tale my 
father told me of an immense cinna- 
mon, after a trip to Yellowstone Park 
in 1898. In those days they did not 
have the fine, palatial hotels that now 
adorn the Park, the people either went 
through with their own outfits of 
horses and wagons, or went “Wylie 
Way.” In going through with the Wy- 
lie Company you rode small coaches 
from one camp to another. These 
camps consisted mainly of tents built 
up on wooden floors. The cook tents 
were usually of the same construction. 
Old Faithful Camp was located on the 
northside of the Firehole River about 
a quarter of a mile from where Old 
Faithful Inn now stands. At this 
camp a particularly obnoxious old mem- 
ber of the bear family made his head- 
quarters. 

I say obnoxious, because when hun- 
gry he had the terrifying habit of 
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BEAR TAL 


the trees and out of sight of the noose. 
A large and inviting ham was put in 
the center of the loop and fifteen husky 
men took charge of the other end. 
All were warned to keep out of 
sight, and the arrival of Bruin was 


walking into any tent or cook shanty, 
and helping himself to anything that 
pleased his fancy. It also pleased the 
old fellows vanity to absolutely disre- 
gard all and sundry. He strode ma- 
jestically in, batted boxes and cans 
about and departed usually with a fresh 
ham, regardless. “Natures first law, 
eat where you can.” Needless to say, 
many were the frightened complaints 
made to the soldiers, who at that time 
governed the Park. 


HESE complaints were judiciously 

sent to headquarters at Mammoth 
and shelved, because it was known that 
the old gentleman would harm no one 
if not actually interfered with. How- 
ever the climax to this conduct was 
brought about by his walking into a 
tent occupied by a mother and her 
young son who had just arrived at this 
camp. Bruin’s walking in without 
knocking frightened the lady into hys- 
teria and she collapsed. High time 
something was done. The soldiers and 
men of the camp not wishing to kill 
the old fellow, evolved a plan which 
was nearly disastrous. The next day 
a stout tree was cut and placed be- 


Courtesy 
Rainier 

National 
Park Co. 


tween the forks 
of two large pine 
trees, about 
twenty feet apart 
and ten feet high. 
A pulley was 
next fastened to 
the cross-tree and 
a rope with a big 
noose in the end 
run through the 
pulley. The noose 
was. carefully 
placed on the 
ground and cov- 
ered with dirt 
and leaves, the 
other end was 
run back through 


tensely awaited. Nor did they have 
long to wait as he was very punctual 
in his visits. He came, ambling loose- 
jointedly along direct for the ham—his 
nose had told him it was there long 
before he could see it. His suspicions 
must have been aroused by the hushed 
atmosphere of the camp that was usu- 
ally so noisy when he arrived. He 
stopped about ten feet away from the 
noose and calmly sniffed and surveyed 
everything in range. Finally, after an 
interminable two minutes, he walked 
in and picked the ham up. Nurmi 
would have been out of place on the 
end of THAT rope, he would have 
been run over by all fifteen before he 
could have started. This mania for 
speed nearly proved disastrous, for the 
bear was only caught by his right 
forepaw. He was stretched as high as 
he could go and yet his hind feet could 


_just touch the ground. A concentrated 


Kansas cyclone could have taken !es- 
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sons in twisting and general insanity 
from that bear. A squad of picked 


gldiers stood with rifles trained on 
him, for anything might happen. 


EV!RAL men of the camp now ad- 

vanced with horsewhips and pro- 
ceeded to give Bruin the thrashing of 
his life. The old fellow, now insane 
with anger, would pull himself up to 
get the rope in his teeth, but he could 
only bite it with his front teeth, had 
he gotten it between his molars he 
would have cut it in a moment, then he 
would tear up the ground with four- 
inch claws on his hind feet, all the 
while emitting the most terrifying, 
spine-freezing roars. Such primitive, 
bestial fury cannot be described. 

Had the rope broken someone would 
have died before he was stopped. The 
burning question was how to get him 
down and away safely. He had been 
soundly whipped for five minutes and 
was now hanging there, threshing 
around, biting the rope, anything to 
get at his tormentors. It was decided 
to get everyone safely away but the 
firing squad, and let him down; if he 
charged, kill him. As soon as his hind 
feet hit the ground he cut the rope 
with one lightning-like motion and 
started for the soldiers in the next. 
After taking a few 
steps he turned and, 
roaring his _ hate, 
stalked off in the direc- 
tion from which he 
came, never to be seen 
at that camp again. 

One evening in the 
summer of 1919, I wit- 
nessed an _ incident 
which convinced me 
that a bear has a sense 
of humor. My part- 
ner and I were stand- 
ing near the dump back 
of the Canyon Hotel in 
Yellowstone Park. It 
was just before dusk. 

We were looking for a 
particular bear that 
usually came up about 
this time. Presently, 
from the way the 
blacks and the browns 
were leaving, we knew 
he was coming. He 
was known to the ran- 
gers as the Hyena be- 
cause of his peculiar 
shape. His sloping 
back and slanting head 
suggested his title. His 
Stature which was 
somewhat smaller than 
the usual run of griz- 
aly, was amply made 
up for by his spirit 
and disposition. The 
Grizzly is the king of 
American beasts, he 
fears nothing, and 
When he comes up to 
the feeding grounds, he 


does not come in the manner of the 
black or brown, testing the air to see 
who or what is there before cautiously 
approaching, but comes on the gallop, 
regardless of what may be there be- 
fore him. All others depart, he is king. 

The Hyena came over a little hill as 
the last of the blacks ran through the 
timber. We were watching him closely 
as he searched the dump for choice 
morsels, when he saw a man approach- 
ing the dump from the opposite direc- 
tion. Evidently he was one of the 
cooks from the hotel as he still had 
his white coat and apron on. He came 
closer and closer, bent on taking a 
close-up photograph, and unaware of 
the type of bear he was stalking. At 
about the same instant we shouted a 
warning the Hyena started for him. 
I have never seen anyone get under 
way quite as rapidly as that cook did. 
His apron was streaming in the wind 
behind, and he was shouting “Help” 
at every. jump. I think his feet 
touched the ground about once in 
every twenty feet, and old Bruin was 
about four jumps behind. Once, and 
only once, the cook attempted to change 
his course, in going around a pine tree 
he caught one of the lower branches 
to help turn the corner, but he was 
going so fast his feet sailed out from 


under him and he took the turn through 
the air. The bear was now only a 
few feet behind him. As things be- 
gan to look serious, the Hyena slowed 
his awkward, ground-eating gallop to 
a trot, and then to a walk. I will 
always believe I saw a smile on the old 
devil’s muzzle as he came shambling 
back. America’s supremacy on the 
track would be’ perpetually assured, if 
we entered the cook in the Olympics 
and ‘started him with a bear. 

There are two different types of 
bears in the Parks, those that remain 
in the higher and inaccessible places, 
which are never visited by tourists, 
and those that live around the camps 
and hotels and feed on the dumps. 


HESE two types have the same 
habits and traits, with the excep- 
tion that the hotel bear has lost all 
fear of man through constant asso- 
ciation and protection, while the for- 
mer still maintains a healthy fear of 
man and will usually run. The two 
following incidents will illustrate this. 
One day early in June, I was head- 
ing up Alum Creek for Central Pla- 
teau, where a band of about four thou- 
sand elk were usually to be found, 
with the intention of getting some pic- 
tures. I had been out about four hours 
and was traveling an 
extensive wooded side- 
hill, following an old 
narrow trail. In going 
around a sharp swerve 
in the trail, I almost 
stepped on what I 
thought was the big- 
gest black bear alive, 
feeding on a piece of 
winter-killed elk. The 
wind had been in my 
favor and the ground 
was soft from the win- 
ter snow so he had not 
known of my approach 
until-we met. He let 
out a mighty roar, and 
I departed from 
whence I came. After 
doing a quarter mile in 
nothing flat I chanced 
a look behind expecting 
to see him almost on 
me. Seeing nothing I 
stopped for a moment 
and heard him thrash- 
ing through the timber 
in the opposite direc- 
tion. On going back, I 
saw from his tracks 
that he had left as 
hastily as I, even leav- 
ing his dinner. 
The buses in taking 
the tourists from Old 
Faithful Inn to the 
Canyon Hotel stop at 
the Thumb of Yellow- 
stone Lake, to give the 
people a view of the 
Paint Pots. These 
(Cont. on page 494) 
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as though there were almost as 

many different varieties of tents 
manufactured as there are various 
sorts of houses built. Many of these 
tents are of freakish design and almost 
impractical. Others are made for a 
specific purpose to conform with some 
particular condition. Thus the wall- 
tent is popular with those who wish a 
permanent camp, the pup-tent is often 
used by hikers, and the miner’s tent is 
the choice of many who go light in a 
more or less treeless 
country. Perhaps it 
would be as impossible 
to find an all-around 
tent as it is to agree 
upon an_ all-around 
gun. 

Personally, I know 
nothing about camping 
in a desert, on the 
plains, or in the 
tropics. But I have 
camped in several 
styles of cloth shelters 
from over-night to six 
months at a_ stretch, 
upon Long Island, in 
the Catskills, the Ad- 
irondacks, Connecticut, 
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r %O the man up a tree it might seem 
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By 
O. C. LEMPFERT 


(Goop TENT 
Jor the 
NORTH WOobDs 


The Indian Tepee Is Equally Comfortable 
In the Frozen Barren Lands and the 
Blazing Tropics 


Vermont, Maine and 
in Canada. And out 
of these experiences 
has come the perfect 
tent for the North 
Woods; perfect at 
least to my satisfac- 
tion. 

This is the tepee— 
the Indian wigwam. 
It was the real shel- 
ter of the true Ameri- 
can. It was not a de- 
vice to be resorted to 
for a night or a week. 
But for unknown gen- 


erations it provided a home for the 


greatest race of woodsmen the world 
has ever known. When winter was at 
worst, when the temperature dropped 
like a leaden weight in a bottomless sea, 
when the snow drifted its deepest, or 
in mid-summer when a merciless sun 
blazed its hottest and the earth with- 
ered beneath its glare, in fair weather 
or foul, in cloud burst or cyclone, the 
tepee was the red man’s shelter, and 
it protected him. That race of people 
living amid those conditions designed 


) 
a 


a tent to protect them from nature in 
its fiercest moods. They have forgot- 
ten more of woodcraft than the white 
man can ever learn. Does it not seem 
like painting the lily and perfuming 
the rose to suggest that the white man 
can innovate a tent superior to theirs? 


ELIEVING that this might be the 

case I made my first real Indian 
tepee last fall. My friends laughed at 
the idea. They considered it imprac- 
tical, and made a great deal of fun of 
me. According to their notion it wasa 
wild-cat scheme; the tent would smoke 
me out, it would leak, it would catch 
on fire, it would take all day to put 
it up, it would blow down. I certainly 
got a lot of free advice. But I gota 
seventy-dollar ducking boat free too; 
for upon showing my plans to one of 
my friends he declared me all kinds of 
an idiot, claiming that I had ordered 
sixteen yards (at one dollar a yard) 
more material than I needed. He 
couldn’t be satisfied until he had bet 
a new boat. And so I accommodated 
him, and when the tent was finished 
having even less than one yard left, I 
acquired a ducking 
boat. 

But to get back to 
the tent, my first effort 
was to find the kind of 
material that I consid- 
ered best adapted for 
my needs. I finally se- 
lected a product known 
to the trade as “Bal- 
loon Silk,” but listed 
by the manufacturers 
as “Zephyr Cloth.” 

This sample was 4 
pleasing olive-drab in 
color. It was supposed 
to be chemically water- 
proofed, yet was not 
greasy to the touch, It 
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was one yard wide and weighed but 
four ounces to the yard. It seemed 
unbelievable that any cloth with an 
area of one square yard that weighed 
only four ounces could be actually 
waterproof. Also the material was 
stated to be rot and mil- 
dew proof, to be un- 
affected by the weather, 
and always to be soft 
and pliable. Most aston- 
ishing of all it was rep- 
resented to have a 
breaking strength of 86 
pounds to the square 
inch. This was the straw 
that broke the camels 
back. I gave in without further strug- 
gle and succumbed to the temptation to 
test these claims. I at once ordered 
32 yards of this cloth which I calcu- 
lated would make a tepee 12 feet in 
ground diameter and about 10% feet 
high in the center, that would be 
lighter than a puff of smoke, water- 
tight as the inside of a submarine, and 
stronger than an old maid’s determina- 
tion to appear youthful. 


= is more or less generally known 
that the pattern for a tepee may be 
made by describing a semi-circle on the 
substance it is to be made from, Fig. 1. 
But to make a tent the size that I 
have just mentioned it would require 
a strip of cloth 12 feet wide and 24 
feet long, which to say the least is 
quite a bit of cloth to obtain in one 
piece. All the directions that I have 
ever read for making tepees tell one to 
sew a number of strips of cloth to- 
gether until the desired size is ob- 
tained, as shown in Fig. 2. But this 
is a very unworkmanlike method. The 
procedure that I followed makes a bet- 
ter looking tent, a stronger one, and 
a more waterproof one. First, after 
the material arrived, I cut it into thir- 
teen pieces, each 3 feet wide and twelve 






























feet long, Fig. 3. Then snapping a 
chalk line from A to B. I cut the 
cloth into two right triangles A C B 
and B A D. These my wife sewed to- 
gether, Fig. 4. We did the same with 
the other strips and then sewed them 
all together so that our 
tent now looked like Fig. 
5. Then describing a 
circle with a piece of 
chalk and a line we cut 


ing points A, leaving the 
bottom of our tent with 
a perfectly rounded edge. 

In sewing the seams 
my wife used what she 
called a felled seam, and reinforced 
each seam with a piece of 44-inch tape. 
Fig. 6. By using this method and 
this kind of seam, the strips radiated 
neatly from the top of the tent to the 
ground, instead of in parallel circles, 
and the result is a tent that can stand 
more strain, as each seam has to be 
sewed three times, and one that is 
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more weatherproof, as the seams offer 
no resistance to either snow or rain 
rolling down the canvas. 

The next step was to cut a double 
notch in the top of the tent about one 
foot deep, Fig. 7, and sew two pieces 
of half-inch line 18 inches long to the 
point A. This is used to lash the ma- 
terial to a pole when raising the wig- 
wam, 


HEN from some of the remaining 
. material we cut two smoke flaps 
B, Fig. 7, and sewed them fast to the 
tepee as indicated. These flaps had a 
hem around their outside edge that was 
reinforced with tape. To the bottom 
of each flap we sewed about 12 feet 
of half-inch line to aid in holding the 
flaps in whatever position we wished 
to place them. Each flap had a little 
three-cornered up-side-down pocket 
sewed in the upper outside corner, Fig. 
8. This was to receive the ends of the 
poles used to regulate these flaps. 


All that was now left to do was to 
sew a half-inch line around the bot- 
tom of the tent; which was faced with 
inch tape; sewing into the canvas and 
through the rope, and leaving a loop 
about every three feet, Fig. 7, D; so 
that the tent could be pegged fast to 
the ground. Four of us; my wife, 
Wildcat Wood, Bill Hellion, and my- 
self; assembled one evening and sewed 
grimly for several hours until the task 
was accomplished. The next morning 
the tent was taken to a sail loft and 
24 brass grommets, reinforced by two 
strips of light canvas, were fastened 
in four rows to the front of the tent, 
so that the tepee could be lashed to- 
gether. 

It was now November, and a few 
days later three of us left for the 
Adirondacks. We rowed our guide 
boat in a heavy snowstorm along the 
banks of the Racquette River, and 
landed coid and tired on a little rise 
of ground a couple of miles north of 
Cold River. We first cut twelve bal- 
sam poles about 15 feet long. These 
were straight and slender. Then un- 
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folding our tent we measured with a 
cord from A, Fig. 7, to the bottom of 
the tent Fig. F. Using one-half this 
length of cord and a stick we described 
a circle on the ground where we wished 
to pitch our camp, A, Fig. 9. Then 
using this same distance we measured 
from the bottom of one of the poles 
and tied three of them together at the 
point where the cord ended, B, Fig. 9. 
It was but a moment to erect this 
tripod upon the circle and then 
using the cord the poles had been 

tied together with, to tie a stake . 

to it at C, and anchor the tripod 

to the ground? by driving the 
stake. Six of the other poles 
were leaned against this tripod, 

Fig. 10. After this the tepee 

was lashed at point A, Fig. 7, to 

the tenth pole, and lifted 
into place, Fig. 11. The 
edges were then drawn to- 
gether and lashed fast 
through the grommets in 
front. All that now re- 
mained was to peg the tent 
down around the bottom 
and place the two poles in 
the little smoke flap poc- 
kets. This was done quick- 
ly, and we all crawled inside through 
the opening in the bottom to light a 
fire and see whether or not the tent 
would draw without smoking. 


T took but a few minutes to kindle 
a roaring fire that melted the snow 
flakes and sent them trickling in tiny 
rivulets: down the outside of the tent. 
We went outside and adjusted the 
smoke-flaps by moving the poles about 
so that the flaps would form a pro- 
tecting shield or screen to prevent the 
wind from blowing the smoke back 
down the smoke hole or throat of the 
tepee. We crawled in again. The fire 
was crackling and burning briskly. 
The smoke was lifting in a straight 
gray column to the top of the tepee and 
twisting out of the throat. The air 
about our heads was as clear as that 
outside of the tent. The wigwam 
seemed to be a huge success. It had 
taken about four days to 
make, and it had cost be- 
tween thirty-three and 
thirty-four dollars. This 
price included the Zephyr 
Cloth, the half-inch rope, 
the reinforcing tape, the 
thread, and the brass 
grommets. 
It made me feel good 
so lie on my balsam bunk 
at night after a hard days 
hunt. The roaring fire 
before us threw dancing 
lights upon our bearded 
faces, and the sloping 
walls reflected heat upon 
our backs. Outside the 
lullaby of the river min- 
gled with the moaning of 
the wind, while the fast- 
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falling flakes of snow drifted deeper 
and deeper in the dark forest. Inside, 
the creaking of the canvas as it tugged 
at its pegs and the hissing of dying 
flakes of snow falling in the flames, 
was sweeter music than ever tumbled 
from the lute of Orpheus. Above, the 
gray smoke hung heavily in the tepee 
top, and round about us the fragrance 
of our pipe bowls mingled with the 
perfume of the pitch. 

During our stay which 
lasted until the middle of 
November, we experienced 
all kinds of weather and 
had ample opportunity to 
test the tent. We encoun- 
tered cold, snow, rain and 
terrific gales. Briefly I 
shall attempt to tell you 
how the tepee behaved un- 
der these varying condi- 
tions. 

One night the tempera- 
ture dropped to several de- 
grees below zero. We built 
a rousing fire and at times 

, the sparks shot up the 
smoke-hole like boys let 
loose from school. We were 
burning: yellow birch logs 

two feet long and ten to twelve inches 
in diameter. Sometimes we had three 
or four of these logs blazing at one 
time, occasionally even 

more. I thought that this 

night’s fire would ruin the 

tent. I felt certain that 

the fabric would be scorched 

and break to pieces. But I 

have put the tent up and 

taken it down in several 

different states since then 

and it’s still as good as 

ever. Occasionally during 

the night the fire would die 

down and one of us would 

wake up with the cold and 

throw more fuel on the 

coals, and then go back to 

sleep. It would be wrong 

to give you the impression that we 

perspired heavily that night, but hon- 
estly we were rather comfortable; and 
bear in mind that a few feet away on 
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the other side of the 
Zephyr Cloth, the 
Racquette River was 
freezing. 

Outside when the 
frozen beaver ponds 
were being covered 
with a deep carpet 
of snow, and the 
deer huddled together in the swamps, 
while white flakes as big as tablecloths 
fell so fast that we could not see 
across the Racquette, we lounged 
cheerfully before our merry fire and 
boiled our coffee and fried our venison 
steaks as gleefully as Robin Hood, 
Little John, and Friar Tuck might 
have done in Sherwood Forest. 


A nearly a dozen snowstorms, 
for it snowed more or less almost 
every day, the weather became consid- 
erably milder, the sky continued over- 
cast and a heavy rain began to drench 
the mountains. Hour after hour it 
fell, hard and heavily. And hour after 
hour, just as constantly, that Zephyr 
Cloth turned the torrent. We had 
folded the smoke-flaps one on top of 
the other across the smoke-hole, as 
one might fold a double-breasted over- 
coat across his chest. But in spite of 
all we could do the rain entered our 
tepee; not through the fabric, but by 
running down our unpro- 
tected tepee poles and drip- 
ping off onto the ground 
and upon our beds. How- 
ever, when we returned my 
wife made a cap to cover 
the poles, (which should not 
project far above the tepee 
top when used in this man- 
ner) which ean be put up 
hastily over a framework 
to two bent sticks. Fig. 12 
shows this cap as my wife 
made it. A represents loops 
to fasten anchor ropes to. 
B represents pockets for 
sticks. For a 12-foot tepee 
this cap should not be less than four 
feet in diameter. During the month 
of February my wife and I tested this 
cap in the Shenandoah Valley, and it 
worked _ splendidly, entire- 
ly preventing the rain 
from coming down the 

poles. 

One evening after it 
had been snowing al! day 
the flakes stopped falling 
and the wind began to 
blow. Before long it was 
blowing hard. All night 
long the gale was roaring 
through the evergreens, 
snapping off hard-wood 
branches, and even crash- 
ing tall balsams to the 
frozen ground. Through 
it all our tepee creaked 
and groaned, and tugged 
and strained at its an- 
chors, but never once did 

(Cont. on page 500) 
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PICKEREL 


Luring the Gamy Little 
Warrior of the Weeds 


Pickering pulled big  pickerel 
out of Lake Waneta up in the 
Finger Lake region long before I was 


Tre is no doubt about it—“Pop” 


kicking slats out of the cradle. I real- 
ized that full well when late last Sep- 
tember he invited me on a day’s trip 
for chain . pickerel. Furthermore, I 
knew that if ever there was a single 
chance in my life time of beating Old 
Pop at his own game of fishing, now 
that opportunity was padlocked tight 
to my fishing rod. 

“Pop” was always interested in black 
bass and at night-time bass fishing, 
the “Ole Card” would have his limit 


Pickerel. 
(Esox reticulatus) 


caught before I landed more than one 
or two. And he would use the crudest 
looking home-made flies imaginable. It’s 
a wonder his flies didn’t scare the bass 
right out on shore. My high-priced 
flies, perfect in color and workmanship, 
made my amateurish ability seem all 
the worse. When fishing days were 
done, then he would beat me at chess 
with that same abler-than-thou’ atti- 
tude that characterized his counte- 
nance throughout the bass season. 
But this pickerel business was dif- 
ferent. Pickerel and I grew up to- 
gether in the same county. Chain pick- 
erel resulted in more school day hooky 


By 
Dr. CHARLES 
REITELL 


troubles for me than all other causes 
bagged together. Three or four times 
every single week from September 
first until Thanksgiving, one would 
find me down at Mill Pond making it 
unpleasant for unlucky pickerel. What 
is more important, my father before 
me was a pickerel fisherman and to 
him belongs the credit of giving such 
instruction as brought victory on this 
specific pickerel trip of which I am 
about to tell. Dad spent much time in 
teaching me the best methods for 
catching pickerel, and al8o he told me 
many interesting habits and character- 
istics of this gamey fish. 

“One of the chief habits of pickerel,” 
Dad would often say, “is that they ‘lay- 
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low’ and look up. And another, they 
always shoot for prey from shade and 
shadow into the light.” 


INDING these to be true habits of 
the pickerel, his tossing of the pork 
rind lure was directed accordingly, as 
he fished around the three or four miles 
of the lily padded shore of Mill Pond. 
When fishing from the boat he also 
followed the samme principles. He would 
insist that the live minnow be kept 
about two feet from the bottom and 
that it would be placed in the light 
open spaces close up to where the lily 
pads and grasses were thickest. I have 
always felt confident that his knowl- 
edge of pickerel was very sound and to 
this day I have had nothing to change 
my opinion. 
On this specific trip to Lake Waneta, 
I decided I would use every trick that 
Dad had taught me, also that I would 
divulge nothing to “Old Pop” should I 
happen to be successful. Always I am 
for giving every fellow that goes afish- 
ing with me perfect equality as to bait, 
tackle, lures, and fishing grounds, leav- 
ing it to bare skill plus luck to show 
superiority. But this day was very 
irregular and peculiar. I had never 
beaten him at fishing, and he holds the 
reputation of being the best bass fisher- 
man in seven counties. He also labors 
under a superiority complex—he thinks 
because he can catch bass better than 
anybody else that by the same token 
he can do likewise with pickerel. For 
these reasons I justified my secrecy! 
We arrived at the lake about one in 
the afternoon and soon had our small 
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tent pitched near two beautiful hem- 
lock trees. By three o’clock each of 
us had our canoe packed and were 
shooting out for the pickerel grounds. 

The western shore of Waneta is a 
mass of algae, water lilies, and eel 
grass. With the exception of Lake 
Winnebago in Wisconsin, I never have 
fished a lake so bountiful in vegetation. 

We picked an eddy about one-half 
mile from camp as “the ideal spot.” I 
always carry two bags of sand for 
anchors and I tossed these overboard 
about fifteen feet out and beyond the 
lily pads. The water was from five to 
six feet deep. 

We were using creek chubs for bait 
—lively fellows about four inches in 
length. My canoe was perhaps fifty 
to seventy-five feet away from my host; 
near enough for me to know that he 
was fishing the same old way he did 
forty years ago—that ordinary se- 
quence: rod, line, cork, sinker, and bait. 
That sequence defeated the two funda- 
mental principles taught me by my 
Dad, and, although it perhaps might 
catch fish, I knew it was in for some 
competition when applied to chain 
pickerel. 


HE rigging I had been taught to 

use places the cork beyond the 
sinker. Thus the purpose of the cork 
is not to perform the functions of a 
floating signal system for ~egistering 
bites, but solely to keep the bait two 
feet from bottom. The sketch suggests 
the method. A cork, an inch in diame- 
ter, gives a sufficient upward pull to 
keep the minnow from the bottom and 


(las Ne 


» | 


at the same time does not require g 
very heavy sinker. 

As luck would have it, before I haq 
my line out, “Old Pop” was started, | 
saw him reeling in what seemed to be 
too quick a response for pickerel. He 
pulled in a mighty fine yellow perch 
that measured all but twelve inches, 
(We ate him and three others of the 
same breed for our supper, which we 
cooked about nine-thirty o’clock.) 


| WAS on the verge of changing posi- 
tions, as it appeared that only perch 
were in the near vicinity, when [| 
caught the age-long signal of a pickere] 
bite. That quick grab and a short run 
of the line, then the munching period, 
the minute or two period that seems 
almost impossible to endure. I set the 
hook solidly because I registered that 
feel of having placed the hook in some- 
thing heavy and powerful. In a sec- 
ond, the “great snake,” as the Indians 
call the pickerel, was wildly dashing 
and pulling hard for the weeds. I was 
very calm, so calm in fact that I found 
time to yell over to “Pop,” “Say, Pop, 
I didn’t know there were muskies in 
this lake.” He called back some insult- 
ing remark about my catching another 
perch. But he was decidedly fooled, 
After playing my fish for five minutes 
or so, I had in my landing net a 
twenty-six inch pickerel that weighed 
exactly 3% pounds—the biggest, but 
not the only one caught on the trip. 
When night time blanketed the lake 
and we finally got started for camp, | 
had seven pickerel and two _ perch. 
(Continued on page 500) 
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OBSERVATIONS 
on the BASS FLATWORM 


on the bass flatworm was in the 

nature of a bulletin announcing 
a serious condition among the bass on 
account of the presence internally of a 
proteocephalid worm. A brief descrip- 
tion was given of the nature of the 
parasitism and its pronounced effect 
upon the reproductive structures. 

For the benefit of those who are un- 
familiar with this malady among the 
bass, I will describe a typical case: 
There is no external evidence of infec- 
tion except in advanced stages of the 
disease when the body shows a slight 
bloat. The characteristic lesion in a 
heavily parasitized specimen is clearly 
shown by slitting open and exposing 
the organs of the abdominal cavity. It 
will then be observed that all peritoneal 
tissues and the viscera as well are 
bound together and to the body wall in 
a more or less solid mass of fibrinous 
adhesions, these being abnormalities 
caused by the encysting larval worms. 
Several hundred worms may thus be 
seen either encysted in yellowish-white 


We report to the Society last year 


By 
Dr. EMMELINE Moore 


of the New York State 
Conservation Commission 


irregular capsules or migrating about 
as larvae through tissues that are soft 
and penetrable, the liver, spleen, pan- 
creas, peritoneal tissues and the repro- 
ductive organs. In these latter organs, 
infestation by the worms inhibits the 
development of both egg and spawn, 
and promotes general sterility. No 
worms have been observed in the flesh. 
The larvae are small, flat, white, glis- 
tening worms with four round sucking 
disks at the head end. The worms vary 
in size according to age from an eighth 
of an inch to about an inch and a half 
in length and from about a sixteenth 
to a twelfth of an inch in width. Rec- 
ognition of this infection is unmistak- 
able because of the adhesions to the 
body wall and the spread of the para- 


sites in the encysted and active larval 
stages over all exposed tissues. 

The interval of a year brings to light 
additional information indicating what 
manner of worm this is, its occurrence 
and distribution and the seriousness of 
its presence under hatchery and pond 
conditions. 


O far as its distribution is con- 

cerned, evidence is accumulating 
that the parasite is widespread in our 
northern waters, though as recently as 
1914, in a monograph of this family of 
worms by Dr. George R. La Rue, it is 
stated that this species is known only 
from waters in the St. Lawrence River 
drainage system and the Red River of 
the North. Numerous letters have 
come to me from bass anglers and 
others describing this condition of par- 
asitism as existing in lakes they have 
fished in New York State, Maine, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Wisconsin and 
Ohio. There are records of its occur- 
rence also in Missouri, Michigan and 

(Continued on page 591) 
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The TRAIL of the 


* 


Hunting the Demon Gray 
Wolves of the Sandhills 


HERE were 
few wild 
animals in 

the early days of 
the West that for 
ferocity, sagacity 
and cunning com- 
pared with the 
gray (or Lobo) 
wolf of the plains. 
They possessed 
wonderful strength 
and speed and an 
appetite that 
seemed never to be 
satisfied. Their 
depredations 
among the horses, 
cattle and sheep 
were so extensive 
that at times it 
became a_ serious 
menace to the 
stock- raising in- 
dustry. 

Usually they ran in pairs and their 
easy victims were the calves and year- 
lings of the cattle herds. Springing 
upon their prey with the ferocity of a 
tiger they would quickly dispatch a 
young critter, gorging themselves with 
blood and meat from the quivering 
victim. During the severe winters 
when tender calves were hard for them 
to obtain, it was not uncommon for a 
pair of these wolves to cut out of a herd 
one single horse and by a continual 
nipping, biting and bleeding process so 
weaken the animal from exertion and 
loss of blood that he became an easy 
victim to their desire for blood. 

These wolves were extensive trav- 
elers. After a feast they would usually 
leave the scene of their crime and on 
the following night, probably 20 miles 
from their last slaughter, would satisfy 
their hunger from some poor ranch- 
man’s herd. The rough, uneven sand- 
hill country of northwestern Nebraska 
afforded a harbor for many of these 
vicious brutes. The stockmen of this 
territory, by making a combined effort 
and a reward of $100 for each lobo 
killed, eventually succeeded in extermi- 
nating those destructive beasts. 

It was during this exterminating 
period, when every ranchman rode 
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with loaded gun and a pack of hounds 
following, that there came into the 
sandhills a pair of lobos .that soon 
became known from end to end of this 
sparsely-settled region as the most 
vicious, cunning and destructive wolves 
that had ever infested the country. 

In those pioneer. days before the 
telephone and the automobile, news 
traveled slowly. The rapid transit of 
those days was the horse, and conse- 
quently it was some time before any 
combined effort could be made to cap- 
ture and kill these pests that in the 
meantime were roaming over a large 
territory, killing here and there as 
they went. They were seldom seen. 
The first notice the ranchman would 
have of these wolves being in his vicin- 
ity would be their mournful howl] dur- 
ing the night or the finding in the 
morning of a partially-eaten critter 
with the cattle bellowing in rage around 
the bloody carcass. 


oo wolves had left and were many 
miles away before the enraged 
cattleman could gather together the 
cowboys, horses and dogs and get 
started away on the trail which at best 
could not be followed as fast as the 
foes were retreating, 


OLF 


By 
P,. J. HinpMarsH 


Most of the dogs 
that had been im. 
ported for the pur. 
pose of ridding 
this country of 
wolves were Rus. 
sian _ wolfhounds, 
and grayhounds 
were used to catch 
and hold the wolf 
until the slower 
Russian _ hound 
could arrive to do 
the killing. This 
all sounded well in 
theory and some- 
times worked out 
in practice where 
there were enough 
dogs in the pack. 
But these two 
wolves in question 
known as the 
“Lobo Demons” 
seemed to thrive 
on an occasional fight with the small 
numbers of dogs owned by the indi- 
vidual ranchman. On one occasion a 
stockman by the name of Jackson, 
while attending to some cattle in the 
corral heard a great commotion among 
his pack of two gray- and four wolf- 
hounds, and as he climbed onto the top 
of the corral fence he could see the 
dogs going at full speed down the 
valley with the grayhounds well in 
advance. 

Looking ahead of the hounds he dis- 
covered two large gray wolves leisurely 
loafing along as if they had no cause 
for alarm. “Lobo Demons” was the 
thought in his mind as he hurriedly 
saddled a horse, procured his gun and, 
putting spurs to his mount, started 
down the valley in pursuit. By this 
time the wolves and dogs were a mile 
down the valley.’ The grayhounds had 
caught up with and had stopped the 
prey. The four Russian hounds were 
upon them. 

The fight was on. Jackson could but 
dimly see a revolving mass of fiercely 
struggling animals. He knew from 
experience that the lobo was fast and 
furious and would end the battle 
-quickly if victorious. Urging his horse 
to its utmost speed he arrived on the 
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scene of operations in time to see the 
wolves going down the valley with the 
timid grayhounds, who had merely been 
spectators during the fight, following 
at a safe distance. 

Let Jackson tell about the results of 
that battle: 


“WOU know I had a lot of faith in 
those hounds of mine. I had 

trained them carefully and didn’t be- 

lieve there were any two animals in 

the West that could whip them, but 

what I saw when I arrived at the scene 

of the fight took all of the conceit out 

of me and convinced me that there were 

no four dogs in the country that could 

whip the “Lobo Demons.” Two of my 

best dogs were simply cut to ribbons 

and the other two not in much better 

shape, but able to limp along toward 

the ranch house as with the help of the 

cowboys we carried in their less for- 

tunate comrades.” 

But the “Lobo Demons” were 

still at large, leaving behind on 

their bloody trail the victims 

of their desire to kill. 

At a meeting at the 

Jackson Ranch of a num- 

ber of the leading stock- 

men of the vicinity, it was 

decided that a combined 

effort must be made to 

capture these two 

wolves, and word was 

sent to all of the ranch- 

men and cowboys within 

a radius of fifty miles, 

notifying them that on the 

occasion of the first good 

tracking snow, they were to 


, assemble at the Jackson ranch, 


bringing with them their guns 
and dogs for the purpose of cap- 
turing and destroying the notorious 
“Lobo Demons.” 

This coming wolf hunt was adver- 
tised far and wide. Every man in that 
sandhill country was ready and wait- 
ing for the snow to come. It came at 
last and early the next morning the 
neighboring ranchmen began arriving 
at the Jackson ranch, which was near 
the center of the Lobo’s range, and the 
leaders of the hunt were in hopes that 
some of the horsemen would cross the 
trail of the wolves on their way to the 
meeting place. They were not disap- 
pointed, for among the early arrivals 
was one who informed them that he 
had crossed the Lobo’s tracks a few 
miles to the south. He knew it was 
the trail of the wolves that they were 
after, for it was generally known that 
the track of one of the wolves showed 
the loss of several toes on one foot, 
Indicating that at sometime in the past 
this wolf had unwisely placed his foot 
In the jaws of a steel trap. 

Leaving instructions at the ranch” to 
divert the remaining hunters as they 
arrived, 10 determined horsemen, fully 
armed, with 8 gray- and 15 Russian 
hounds started for the point where 
they expected to pick up the Lobo’s 


trail. In due time they found the 
tracks and, after close examination, 
became satisfied that they were made 
by the wolves wanted. 

As the gray- and Russian hounds run 
by sight only, it was left to the horse- 
men to do the trailing which was easy 
in the snow, and soon two of the older 
experienced hunters were galloping 
along at a rapid stride with the bal- 
ance of the party and the dogs spread 
out on either side. Well did those 
hunters know that they were on a long 
trail for as soon as the wolves sighted 
them, the pursuing party would be left 
far behind, and only by a continuous, 
ceaseless follow could they expect to 
catch up with their intended victims. 
Delays were caused by the hounds who 
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seemed to think that their special duty 
was to chase and kill every jack rabbit 
and coyote that crossed their path. 

After several hours of steady riding 
the trailing horsemen found where the 
wolves had been lying down in the 
grass to rest. They also knew that 
they were discovered, for the long run- 
ning strides that were plainly seen in 
the snow indicated that the wolves 
were now going at full speed. 


Y this time the number of newly- 
arrived hunters with their dogs 
had nearly doubled the size of the 
party. Soon darkness would be upon 
them, but the night must not interrupt 
this continuous pursuit. To be success- 
ful the trail must be followed both day 
and night, giving the pursued no chance 
to rest until the object, of this great 
hunt had been accomplished. 
Six of the husky cowboys volun- 
teered to take the night shift and by 


the light of lanterns follow the trail 
until morning, when they were to be 
relieved by the main party of hunters 
who were to seek shelter for the night 
among the scattered ranch houses in 
the vicinity. 

After a warm meal at the nearby 
ranch these 6 cowboys and their 5 
wolfhounds began the slow and dismal 
task of following the trail during the 
night. It was tedious work for these 
boys as they led their horses along the 
dimly lit trail, but they bravely stayed 
with the job, nothing of interest occur- 
riung until after midnight when near 
the Marshall ranch they heard the 
bellowing of frightened cattle. The 
boys knew that something very unusual 
was disturbing this herd and made a 
good guess when they figured that 
hunger had forced the wolves they 
were trailing into attacking the cattle. 

Hastily mounting their steeds, they 

and the dogs started at full speed 

toward the bellowing herd. The 

dogs soon disappeared in the 

darkness in the direction of 

the cattle. Soon the growl- ° 

ing and snarling of animals 

told the cowboys plainer 

than words that the dogs 

were fighting with wolves. 

There was no chance to 

help the dogs except 

with encouraging words. 

A shot-from their re- 

volvers would be more 

liable to hit a dog than a 

wolf in that revolving 

mass. It was a moment of 

intense excitement, a weird 

sight in the dim light of the 

lanterns which, combined with 

snapping, snarling and the bel- 

lowing of cattle, made the adven- 

tures of this night long to be remem- 

bered by those six cowboys who were 

compelled to sit on their horses and see 

their favorite dogs one after the other 

drag themselves out of the fray, bleed- 

ing from many wounds and all of the 
fight taken out of them. 

On account of the presence of human 
beings the wolves retreated as soon as 
they could get away from the dogs, 
and they were followed by many re- 
volver shots, but without known results, 

The known casualties of this battle 
were before them as the cowboys 
sprang from the saddles and began an 
examination of the badly-whipped 
hounds. Both the cowboys and dogs 
had enough for one night, so they 
started for the Marshall ranch house 
followed by 5 limping dogs. All of this 
commotion and shooting had aroused 
the occupants of the ranch house who 
were all ready to leave for the scene 
of trouble when the defeated forces of 
the battle arrived. An examination of 
Marshall’s herd failed to discover any 
injury to the cattle. Undoubtedly the 
wolves had just made an attack when 
the night trailers and the dogs arrived 
at an opportune moment. 

(Continued on page 502) 
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_ AMERICAN . 


The puma, 
known in 
various locali- 
ties as cougar, 
panther, moun- 
tain lion and 
catamount. 


Courtesy New York 
Zoological Society 


peculiar fascination for me. 
From my childhood days I have 
kept pet cats—sometimes several of 
them—and have learred to admire 
their grace, poise, independence, and 
superb physical development; but to 
expect affection from them is out of 
the question. Only one of my cats— 
big, black “Nero”—ever exhibited dis- 
interested devotion remotely resembling 
that naturally 
showered upon 
his master by a i a ® 
dog. He would wf 
take long walks ¢ 
with me; running 
ahead, climbing 
trees, and frisk- 
ing about with 
an evident esire 
to please: and in 
the house ne showed in many 
little ways that I meant more 
to him than milk and liver. 
My first knowledge of wild 
cavs was obtained when a boy 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia, where the bobcat 
was not uncommon and where 


Cree have. always possessed a 


WILD 


tales of the “terrible” catamount, or 
panther, still persisted. Indeed, I 
trained my big dog “Tige” to be espe- 
cially on the lookout for panthers 
whenever I went into the woods and 
felt quite secure under his protection. 
It was not, however, until I was nearly 
grown that I journeyed west into the 
real panther country and learned the 
truth about them. 


(Cy beautiful moonlight night in 
southern Arkansas after a sump- 
tuous dinner at the home of a friend, 
while the mocking birds were singing 
in a nearby cypress grove, the conver- 
sation turned upon panthers. One man 
had been attacked in a cane-brake, so 
he claimed; another had been followed 
for miles, which was doubtless true; 
and still another had lost several lambs 
and pigs. The plaintive cry of the 
panther on a lonely night, resembling 
that of a child, was spoken of more 
than once. 

When bedtime came, about midnight, 
I was shown to a large room on the 
ground floor with a window opening 
on the back yard, through which the 
moonlight streamed. Falling asleep 
promptly, I knew no more until sud- 
denly awakened by a loud cry just out- 
side the window, which I thought in 
my bewilderment must surely have 
come from a panther about to spring 
in upon me. Imagine my surprise and 
relief when I looked out and saw an 


By 
R. Wm. A. MurrRILL 


CATS 


old peacock sitting on the fence trying 
to imitate the mocking birds! 


The Puma 

Of all the members of the cat tribe 
that inhabit the wilds of the western 
hemisphere, the puma is to me the most 
interesting. Whether in the mountain- 
ous regions of the West, where he is 
known as the “mountain lion,” or in 
the tropical jungles’ of Brazil, where 
“cougar” is his native name, he is the 
same long, lithe, evasive creature with 
the handsome face and a fleetness and 
agility that puts most other animals to 
shame. Of all the large cats in the 
world, he is easily the best climber; 
while in a chase the fastest dogs are 
often left behind; for he can cover 
twenty feet at a single leap. Like the 
domestic cat, he always lands on his 
feet, and he has been known to catch 
even hawks on the wing when they 
were flying low. 


HE length and breadth of our 
hemisphere, from Hudson Bay to 
Cape Horn, is the natural range of the 
puma, and varying conditions of alti- 
tude, moisture, temperature, forest, and 
desert have had remarkably little effect 
upon his form, color, or habits. 
tip to tip he measures from seven to 
nine feet and weighs from one hundred 
and thirty to over two hundred pounds; 
his color is usually reddish tawny with- 
out spots, except when very young, 
with white on the 

throat, legs, and 

Cs n =, under parts; and 
= he is a night 

: prowler, afraid 

of man but prey- 

ing relentlessly 

upon every other 


The jaguar or 
American tiger. 
Courtesy New York Zoological Society 
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amounts to a good deal in a year if: 
they are as abundant as they were 
near Naples in southern Florida last 
winter. According to Mr. Tinsley, the 
puma is the old wild animal that has 
increased with civilization on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Like the fox in the Eastern 
United States, they become very skill- 
ful in evading pursuit, very suspicious 
of all kinds of traps, and live such a 
secret life among crags and thickets 
that it is hard to get at them. 
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living creature that he can kill and 
eat. 


HE kittens of the puma, two to 

five in number, are often faintly 
marked at birth with spots or bars, 
but these markings disappear soon 
after their eyes are open. When 
young, they are very playful and easily 
tamed, making excellent pets until 
about a year old, when they become 
powerful enough to be dangerous to 
strangers, although still loyal to their 
masters. As they become older, their 
savage instincts are more and more in 
evidence and one must be continually 
on his guard in their presence. As 
Mr. Underwood has so clearly explained 
in his story of the black bear brought 
up in a lumberman’s family, it is the 
fear of man that holds wild animals in 
check and they are apt to become dan- 
gerous when they lose this fear by 
intimate association with him. Know- 
ing the lack of affection exhibited to- 
ward human beings by cats in general 
as compared with dogs, for example, 
one would expect them to be more 
treacherous than most other animals. 


The food of the puma consists of 
deer, rabbits, ground squirrels, birds, 
fish, ponies, and other animals within 
his reach. In many parts of South 
America, his favorite food is the pec- 
cary and capybara; while in other 
sections he is called the “deer tiger” or 
“false deer’; because, being colored 
like the forest deer and having a very 
similar cry, he is able to hunt them 
successfully, Lying in wait with great 
patience on a rock or a low branch 
over a woodland trail, he leaps upon 
the unsuspecting victim, tears his flesh 
open at the neck, and kills it instantly. 
A single bite of those long, powerful 
teeth will sever the jugular vein of a 
cow or horse. He delights in cutting 
the throat of a sheep or calf and suck- 
ing the blood, like a weasel. When 
hungry or tired of waiting, he will go 
forth boldly on the hunt, stalking to 
the leeward of his prey until within 
thirty or forty feet, then making a 


Trapped. 











sudden dash and a flying leap. Deer 
weighing over a hundred pounds are 
often carried several miles to the kit- 
tens, while at other times the body of 
the victim is dragged to a covert, 
where the hungry killer eats his fill 
and lies down beside the bloody car- 
cass to sleep—a habit which not infre- 
quently proves his undoing. 

Hunting the puma is a difficult and 
expensive task. Although practically 
exterminated in the eastern United 
States, where he was once so abundant, 
he is still a menace to cattle, horses, 
and sheep in the Rockies, on the Pacific 
Coast, in Mexico, and many parts of 
South America; raiding the corrals 
particularly during the winter months 
and often doing much damage to stock, 
as well as to deer and other wild game 
animals. 


HEALTHY, full-grown puma is 
not satisfied with less than a deer 
or its equivalent every week, and this 







Bay lynx, 
bobcat or 
wildcat. 


Courtesy 
New York 
Zoological 
Society 


fear what they cannot master. 
with his assurance and his stinging 


AVAGE beasts, like savage men, 
are suspicious of the unknown and 
Man, 


“teeth” that slay at a distance, is both 


a puzzle and a terror to the hunted 


animal; but let that animal once be- 
come aware of his own cleverness and 
power and he will brave many dangers 
to get the food he likes, especially 
when driven by gnawing hunger. The 
abundance of the puma in the west is 
due in part to the religious veneration 
in which it was held by the Indians, 
who resembled the Egyptians and the 
Hindoos in their admiration for cats. 
At the sacred pyramids of the Sun 
and Moon, near Mexico City, I dis- 
covered several clay effigies represent- 
ing the heads of the puma and jaguar, 
which were employed by the Toltecs 
and Aztecs in their religious rites. 
Pumas were:at one time quite easily - 
killed in Colorado, where dogs were 
used to put them up a tree. A Mr. 
Goff, who shot three hundred in: this 
way, said that only two fought with 
any show of courage. Experts with a 


rope sometimes drag them from a tree 
alive; while roping has been the favor- 
ite method of capture with the cowboys 
on the great plains of South America. 
In Oregon, extract of catnip in oil of 
petroleum has been used to overcome 
the puma’s 


natural repugnance to 











Courtesy Biological Survey 


traps. Some sportsmen even hunt 
them with the primitive bow and 
arrows tipped with steel. 

The question of the puma’s courage, 
like most questions, has two sides to it. 
All wild animals fear man; and, when 
they come face to face with his supe- 
rior power, it would seem the part of 
wisdom to submit rather than to wage 
on unequal combat—just as we are 
advised to do when held up by bur- 
glars. According to most authorities, 
the puma is cowardly in man’s presence 
and less to be feared than a savage 
dog. The female is brave in defense of 
her young; and some claim that any 
puma will fight if cornered, killing the 
dogs first and then turning upon the 
hupter. Roosevelt said it would attack 
anything when hungry that it could 
master, which does not include man. 


HE cry of the puma when heard in 

a lonely forest at night is un- 
pleasant, to say the least, that of the 
male resembling demoniac laughter and 
of the female the scream of a terrified 
‘woman or the wail of a child in agony. 
Stories of being followed by pumas are 
no doubt true, since they possess the 
curiosity characteristic of the cat tribe, 
but I know of only one authentic in- 
stance in recent years where a puma 
actually stalked a man, and that was 
in a tropical desert at a time when the 
beast was probably driven to despera- 
tion by hunger and thirst. (Certain 
famous cougar hunters, including 
“Uncle” Jim Owen, assert that they 
have never heard a cougar scream, and 
while the puma generally takes refuge 
in flight at the mere scent of man, we 
have, in this office, records of several 
authentic instances in which the puma 
not only stalked, but actually attacked 
human beings.—Editor.) 


a 


The Canada Lynx 

Our northern lynx, which is found 
in only a few localities south of Can- 
ada, may be recognized by its large 
hairy paws and the long pencil of stiff 
black hairs rising from the tip of each 
ear. Its gray, unspotted skin is valued 
in the fur market, many thousands of 
them being exported to Europe from 
Canada and Alaska annually, in addi- 
tion to those used in America. Its big 
eyes and long side whiskers, which are 
well developed in old males, give the 
fanada lynx a rather terrifying ap- 
pearance, especially when he shows his 
savage-looking teeth; but in reality he 
often will not fight even when cornered. 
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A average specimen would measure 
about three feet in length, includ. 
ing the short tail; a foot and a half jn 
height; and weigh between twenty and 
twenty-five pounds. He is a_ good 
climber, swims well, runs rather clum. 
sily, is chiefly solitary and nocturnal 
in habit, and gradually disappears 
with the coming of civilization. His 
food consists of the varying hare and 
anything else he can catch and master, 
The number of kittens varies from two 
to five. In Maine, there is a state 
bounty of ten dollars for each lynx 
killed. Since he is a rather stupid 
animal, he is easily caught in a trap, 


The Bay Lynx 


The common wildcat, or bobcat, of 
the eastern United States differs from 
the Canada lynx in being yellowish 
brown on the sides, spotted with darker 
brown; with smaller feet, and the ear- 
tufts either very small or wanting. On 
the Pacific Coast the dark spots are 
more pronounced, while in the Southern 
States and Mexico, there are often 
other color variations with some di‘fer- 
ences in size. It occurs in forests or 
arid regions from Nova Scotia to 
Florida and from British Columbia to 
the southern end of the Mexican table- 
land; but there are no lynxes in the 
tropical lowlands or in South America. 


LARGE bobcat would measure 

over a yard in total length, eight- 
een inches or more in height, and weigh 
between twenty and forty pounds. 
Rabbits, grouse, gophers, and many 
other wild animals and birds are cap- 
tured by these stealthy, agile creatures; 
which sometimes carry off lambs and 
chickens. I was walking one day along 


(Continued on page 504) 
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Canada lynx. 
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‘Pennsylvania 
State Geographic 
Board Honors 
George W. Sears 


T seems but “a watch in 
| night,” instead of 

thirty-seven years ago, 
that five of us who loved 
George W. Sears of Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania —cob- 
bler-poet, woodcraftsman, 
philosopher; better known 
to the world by his nom de 
plume “Nessmuk,” a Nar- 
ragansett term meaning 
wood-duck or wood-drake— 
bore his frail, wasted body 
from the house which had 
domiciled it for near a 
half-century, and laid it to 
rest in friendly ground of 
his own door-yard, under 
stately hemlocks set for 
that purpose, “all planted 
and pruned by the owner’s 
hand and every tree a 
personal friend.” 

His remains were not to 
rest there long. Those who owned the 
property in fee, it is said, feared the 
presence of his peaceful bones might 
interfere with the sale of the place 
when it came into their possession, 
though his widow held the fort through 
the intervening years, dying a few 
months since at the age of 92. Conse- 
quently, they were removed to the 
beautiful cemetery here. His grave is 
Mecca, even yet, for many who knew 
him mostly through his writings in 
FoREST AND STREAM. His resting place 
is marked by a large native sandstone 
boulder on which is mounted a bronze 
bust of Nessmuk’s benign features. 

A question of additional memorial to 
this most distinguished of Tioga Coun- 
ty’s literati, was recently agitated. 
Buying his old home for a shrine and 
moving it to new, location was consid- 
ered. This required not only present 
financial outlay but endowment as well, 
because those who would “carry on” 
are rapidly passing, and the new gen- 
eration soon to take charge, “knows 
not Joseph” and cares less. 

Instead, the Pennsylvania State Geo- 
graphic Board was appealed to. It 
was suggested that one of the un- 
named mountain peaks along Marsh or 
Pine Creeks near Wellsboro, where he 
Spent many happy years and received 


NESSMUK 


the inspiration for his life work, be 
named “Mt. Nessmuk.” To this sug- 
gestion the board readily agreed. Ness- 
muk’s local friends chose a _ high, 
rugged, eccentrically-formed, towering 
mountain peak. The Board has offici- 
ally named it and it will so appear on 
state maps of the future. 

Mt. Nessmuk has a fringe of pine on 
its west side and at the summit. It is 
part of a contiguous parcel of approxi- 
mately 30,000 acres of State forest 
lands. Stripped of its timber, the 
entire tract is coming back to second 
growth, hardwoods mostly, and with 
forest fires out, it will soon be as beau- 
tiful as a half century ago, when the 
writer camped along its base with 
Nessmuk, and the same purling stream 
which furnished us trout and drinking 
water, and whose babbling lulled us to 
rest, requiems his last long sleep and 
murmurs of his love of the “wide-open 
spaces.” What memorial could be more 
appropriate? 

The Pennsylvania State Highway 
Department is having made a metal 
duplex sign of raised letters reciting 
the name of the memorial and why, to 
be planted along the Roosevelt highway 
opposite Mt. Nessmuk, with a finger 
or arrow pointing in that direction. In 
addition, both the Pennsylvania State 
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Historical Commission and 
The Pennsylvania Alpine 
Club embrace devotees of 
Nessmuk as members who 
are contemplating some- 
time during the summer to 
unveil an additional 
memorial with appropriate 
inscription. 

It is not the province of 
this article to enter into 
any extended appreciation 
of Nessmuk’s work. He has 
his “place in the sun” only. 
But no mention would be 
complete without referring 
to the outstanding truth 
and sincerity of his writ- 
ings. It is easy for those 
who know the woods, to 
divine when a chronicler is 
“drawing the long’ bow’— 
using imagination instead 
of observation. This char- 
acteristic Nessmuk despised, believing 
that unvarnished recital of actual ex- 
periences, couched in terse, choice 
English, had charm enough without 
any abortive attempt “to paint the 
lily.” 

“It’s only the descendants of Ana- 
nias,” he said, “who are always meeting 
with startling adventures on their trips. 
Their wonderful stories bear the im- 
print of lies. They know the deep 
forest is more safe than the most 
orderly town and that there is more 
danger in meeting “one bridge gang,” 
than there would be in meeting all the 
wild animals in New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. These facts will explain why I 
have so little to relate in way of 
adventure.” 


MONG his various camps which he ; 
built in Pennsylvania, was one of 
boards from the mill across the stream 
at the Marsh Creek dam. Open to the 
fire, he detested “pups and shelter” 
tents save on the hike. This camp 
stood for years, likely because posted 
in a conspicuous place in it, was a piece 
of cardboard on which was written in 
his fine, legible hand these words: 
“The man who makes this camp at 
night 
(Continued on page 510) ‘ 
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HUNTING in the 
InNcaA’s HILL PASTURES 


Wild Fowl and Small Game in the Peruvian Uplands 


HEN I€ first 
\ x / came to the 
highlands of 


southern Peru, I was 
not very optimistic 
about the prospect 
for game. No timber 
and an altitude of 
tweive to fifteen thou- 
sand feet in the low 
spots, did not sound 
interesting. When 
they told me _ there 
were ducks on Lake 
Junin, I asked who 
saw them. Then the 
boys became enthusi- 
astic. One of them 
told me that the ducks 
were so thick they 
had to put chicken 
wire over the duck- 
boat to keep from being killed by the 
falling birds. I replied that where I 
came from, it was dangerous to go out 
at night with a light when the ducks 
were flying. I thought they were lying 
to me because I was green. Well, for 
that matter, they were, but at any 
rate I became interested enough to 
want to see Lake Junin for myself. 

When the train had disappeared and 
I began to look about me, I found 
myself standing in front of a very 
ordinary-looking ’dobe house which I 
knew must be the duck house where I 
was to stay. About a mile away to 
the westward, in the middle of a great, 
boggy plain or “pampa,” dotted here 
and there with shepherds’ huts, was 
Lake Junin. While L was looking over 
the prospect without much enthusiasm, 
a ragged chola arrived on the run, and 
began to give me a world of informa- 
tion about the chances for getting a 
great many ducks. I know. that was 
what he said, because he always called 
ducks by their English name. He was 
very glad to see me, and with some 
reason, for Friday is the general fac- 
totum of the duck house and, so far as 
anyone knows, eats only when he has 
visitors. Of course, Friday is not his 
name. It is only the hereditary title 
which goes with his office, and he rather 
resents it. To humor him I decided to 
call him by his right name, but after 
one effort I returned to Friday. 


E dumped my things in the duck 
house and Friday steod by like 
an impatient dog until I had unpacked 
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The altitude in the low spots averages over 10,000 feet. 


my gun, when he uttered the magic 
words “duck soup” and started for the 
door. It was rather late, but I was 
nothing loath, so we tramped down to 
the lake. As we came near the sheet- 
iron boat house, hundreds of coots 
pattered off across the shallow water 
to the safety of the reedy islands. 
They are much like our familiar 
“mud-hen” but larger, and so fat from 
the good living of their year-round 
home that they are unable to rise from 
the water and even dive with difficulty. 


Friday gets a cui. 


By 


RusseELL H. HeEnpeg 


As we afterward 
proved, it is a simple 
matter to tire them 
out with the motor 
boat and kill them 
with a stick, if you 
can once get them 
away from the pro- 
tecting reeds. 

It was too late to 
take out the motor 
boat that night so, 
after making sure 
that it was safe, we 
started to walk along 
the shore on the 
chance of picking up 
a few birds. Here 
and there we saw 
bunches of ducks 
near shore, but the 
ground was very flat 
and very wet and they carefully kept 
out of gun range. Now and then one 
or two would fly by, and I wasted a 
couple of shells on high-flying birds 
coming for the night from the little 
river where they had been feeding. A 
flock of white geese flew by out of 
range, and a long line of flamingos 
rose from the shore and flew off into 
the sunset. Then Friday pointed out 
a bunch of ducks in a small pond near 
the lake and sat down with a satisfied 
grin to await results. 


AS I said before, the ground was wet, 
and for a moment I was tempted 
to give Friday the gun and do the 
heavy watching myself, but as there 
seemed nothing else for it, I began to 
crawl through the mud toward the pond 
where the birds were craning their 
necks to watch my amazing antics. 
When I got within long gun-range I 
found a stream barring my path. I 
refused to crawl through that and de- 
cided to jump. As I landed knee-deep 
in the middle of it the birds rose with 
a sound very like ‘laughter, and I 
wasted more powder trying to even 
matters. Two other ponds yielded 
better results and we arrived at the 
duck house at dark with seven birds. 

I was now convinced that there were 
ducks in Peru, and the pressing need 
for fresh meat was over, so I decided 
to let the birds wait a few days until 
two of the boys came to go out with us, 
and meantime to investigate certain 
other reports concerning Peruvian 
game. 
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When I first brought up the subject 


of viscachas, Friday could hardly be- - 


lieve I meant it. However, he prom- 
jsed to take me up the mountain to 
look for them, and we set out as soon 
as we had eaten breakfast, and while 
the melting frost was still dripping 
from the roof. 
_ trail led us through many hilly 
fields where potatoes and other 
vegetables were growing. The steep 
hillsides showed traces of former culti- 
vation, even in places steeper than 
most house roofs, and a maze of stone 
walls surrounded the tiny patches into 
which the ground was divided. In one 
place a lane extended through the 
tangle of mortarless walls, and this, 
Friday informed me, was the “Camina 
de la Inca,” the old Inca road. 

In the higher fields llamas and sheep 
were feeding, and here and there we 
saw shepherdesses seated on high 
points from which they could watch 
their flocks, their hands meanwhile 
occupied with the endless spinning of 
wool, which they seem to do quite auto- 
matically. 

Luck was with us at the start, for 
before we reached the cliffs which were 
our objective, I heard Friday shouting 
excitedly ahead of me and saw him 
pointing to a curious creature which 
was watching us with interest from the 
top of a high boulder. Friday con- 
tinued to wave his arms and shout, 
apparently to attract attention to him- 
self, while I crept up to the shelter of 
a rock-heap and shot the animal. 
Until Friday brought it to me, I, was 
by no means certain what I had killed. 
It was my first viscacha and sitting 
there in the sunlight it looked as big 
asa fox. A very strange-looking brute 
it was, even at close range. Though 
much like a rabbit in general appear- 
ance and with long, rabbit-like ears, it 
had a tail a foot long, plumed on the 
upper side with long stiff hairs. 

We spent the rest of the day climb- 
ing about among the cliffs, and had all 
sorts of weather, rain, snow, hail, and 
hot sunshine. During the afternoon 
we saw two more viscachas, which 


The snowy peaks of the eastern Cordillera. 


promptly retired to their holes in the 
cliffs and refused to come out again, 
and late in the day we came to the top 
of the mountain, very tired and hun- 
gry. While I was looking out over the 
great expanse of country, and wishing 
for a ham sandwich, Friday began dig- 
ging industriously in a bare spot of 
earth with the ram-rod of his muzzle- 
loader, and soon produced a root much 
like a white radish, which he offered 
to me. I was ready to try anything 
and found it really good, tasting some- 
thing like a radish, but rather sweet. 
Friday introduced me to the art of 
finding more, and we dug and ate bus- 
ily for half an hour. At that season 
the tops had dried and blown away, 
leaving a tiny bare depression as the 
only indication of the presence of the 
root beneath. 


rao day’s hunt evidently convinced 
Friday that I really wanted vis- 
cachas, so a few days later he prom- 
ised to take me to another locality 
which, he said, was famous for these 


animals. Starting at sunrise we fol- 
lowed an easy trail up one of the val- 
leys, passing many picturesque farms 
where herds of llamas grazed among 
the grass-roofed huts. In the late 
morning we came to a narrow pass 
from which we could look down an- 


The boat house on Lake Junin. 


other valley to the great snowy peaks 
of the eastern cordillera far beyond. 
At one side was a jumbled mass of 
gigantic boulders and around and over 
these Friday led the way. 

We had not gone far before he 
stopped and pointed to a rock on which 
lay a viscacha which I easily potted 
from where I stood. I soon got another 
and Friday shot one a little later. As 
he had no means of carrying them 
easily, I slipped all three into the back 
of my hunting coat. I bitterly regret- 
ted this later, for our trail led us over 
a high ridge and before we had gone 
a hundred yards I was utterly ex- 
hausted. In that high altitude a climb 
of a few yards with the load I was 
carrying, left me gasping, and though 
Friday skirmished ahead with no ap- 
parent difficulty, I was forced to stop 
and breathe almost every thirty feet. 
I heard Friday’s gun twice among the 
cliffs but when I reached the top he 
had nothing to show but a handful of 
hair. 


N our way home, Friday sighted 

a viscacha in a rock slide and led 
me to a boulder from which he thought 
it would be in range. Peering over the 
rock I saw the animal lying stretched 
out in the sun not more than thirty feet 
away. As I watched, it raised its head 
and looked about suspiciously, appear- 
ing for all the world like a little fox, 
its attitude utterly unlike a rabbit. I 
was so near that I was afraid of blow- 
ing it into a dozen pieces, so I took 
a careful aim a little to one side—and 
that was where the shot hit. At the 
sound of the gun the viscacha let out 
a frightened squeal, the only sound I 
ever heard from one of these creatures, 
and slid off the rock to the safety of 
its den underneath. 

The caves or holes among the rocks 
interested me greatly. In many of 
them there were marks of old fires, 
and pieces of earthen-ware vessels 
were scattered about. On one great 
rock were fantastic pictures painted in 
red and underneath were scattered the 

(Continued on page 505) 
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BEACH BIRDS 0f Old _ 
CAPE COD 


Plover Are Now Given All-Year Protection 


By Henry Marion HA 


Pegasus beneath a summer cloud, 

so far aloft that your motor’s 
roar will sound on the ocean no louder 
than a droning gnat. Send forth your 
herald thought, and strain your eyes 
along the rim of the blue sphere. It 
will not be many hours before you 
glimpse the sands of old Cape Cod, 
flung like a golden sickle in the sea. 

Then dip a thousand feet or so. The 
green of scrub pine ribs the blade for 
leagues, clear from the handle to the 
gleaming point, while here and there a 
pond winks at you, as if the whole 
terrain were set with eyes. 

Only as a bird will you feel the lure 
of those shores for a bird. The land’s 
end crooks a beckoning finger, and 
draws you thither just as it entices the 
beach waifs that dwell along the mar- 
gin of the world. That flurry below 
you is not a snow squall, but ten thou- 
sand gulls. You descend still farther, 
and Provincetown appears inside the 
tip-of the cape. Yet that gray fishing 
village subtracts no more from the 
essentidl wildness of the place than an 
osprey’s eyrie on a desert isle. 

There is no better place to watch the 
migration of shore birds. The crescents 
of the district afford an endless play- 
ground for their twinkling feet; the 
green peace of its meadows tolls them 
in from the sea. Every species, from 
least sandpipers, tiniest of their tribe, 
to Jack curlew, the titans of the strand, 
throng there on curving wings. 

Some flocks follow the line of the 
Massachusetts coast, thus tracing the 
edge of the sickle, from Plymouth to 
Provincetown. Some cross the cape at 
Barnstable to make for Martha’s Vine- 
yard, or for Nantucket. Others still, 
and sometimes in great numbers, flit 
to Long Point straight from Nova 
Scotia and the Bay of Fundy flats, 
whence the cold has started them on 
their southern pilgrimage. The flight 
begins late in July, but reaches its 
height in August, or early in Septem- 
ber, according to the thermometer. It 
is, of course, retarded by mild weather, 
but accelerated by storms, particularly 
by rainy north-easters. As a rule, 
however, August is the month for 
plover, and September, for the larger 
snipe. 

Having lived on the shore for many 
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F*. south from Mount Desert, like 


years, I try always to catch the whistle 
of the first plover, or of the first yel- 
low-legs of the year. I keep, as it 
were, a ledger for these ocean transi- 
ents, noting the numbers observed from 
season to season. It is for this reason 
that I consider 1925 and 1926 banner 
years, in that they have brought an 
increase in the numbers of several spe- 
cies, and have heralded the re-appear- 
ance of three varieties not often seen 
of late. Moreover, 1926 brought all 
the year protection to plover, by the 
United States and Canada, whose gov- 
ernments have stricken from the list of 
game birds all shore haunting migrants 
excepting snipe. 


UPERB knots (robin snipe) russet 
as woodcock, and swift as jack- 
snipe, golden plover, and Hudsonian 
(Jack) curlew, although scarce else- 
where, seem to be at last on the in- 
crease on Cape Cod. And the upland 


Beach grass, planted by the Government to 
anchor the sand dunes. 


plover (Bartramian sandpiper) which 
has been near to extermination in New 
England of late years, re-appeared in 
small numbers in the marshes of lace 
Run in 1925. For four years, a!:o, I 
have observed this bird on the wolds 
near Montauk. 

This season willett, long strangers to 
our marshes, once more visited them. 
I watched six flocks of these superb 
migrants the first week of September, 
and found them bigger and showier 
than winter yellow-legs. 

All the birds feeding on the shallows 
of Provincetown Harbor, start flying 
when the tide has been rising for about 
an hour. By that time the flats are 
whelmed, so that the plover must flit 
elsewhere. And they invariably hurry 
westward, following the creek across 
the meadows to the apex of a triangle 
formed by Long Point (extreme tip of 
Cape Cod) on one side, and by the 
converging dunes on the other. Until 
flood tide that spot is bare, but then the 
water rushes up from the haven, ex- 
panding into a pond, and at full moon, 
drowning the district for miles. At such 
times the tide chases itself in a com- 
plete circle, like a dog snapping at its 
own tail. If you are there in the nick 
of time, you may see the ebb buck 
against the flood, and the result is 
almost a tie. 

Just beyond this funnel-shaped ex- 
tension of the bay stretches the neck 
of the cape, here only thirty yards 
across. The beach birds all pass this 
spot, after which they fly to Race Point 
Run, a famous inlet two miles north- 
west. As the lagoon lies directly under 
this fly-way, a pit dug in a hummock 
there, and screened by an armful of 
weed, makes the most strategic blind 
on old Cape Cod. 


bes last week in August and the 
first in September are golden days 
Sometimes the wind 
will blow cool and sweet, the sun like 
a vast jewel in the sapphire sky, and 
the plover whistling across the bound- 


on the meadows. 


less expanse of green. Black-bellies 
(“beetle-head”) come winging steadily 
-along, as swiftly as teal, in compact, 
crescent-shaped flocks, consisting of 
anywhereé between five and fifty birds. 
When the breeze is strong they drive 
by-at a terrific pace, as fast as canvas- 
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and of course I was drenched to the 
arm-pits retrieving the big plover. 


A double or two completed my good 
fortune. But the ammunition presently 
gave out, so that I was fain to lie there 
inert, counting the bunches for twenty 
minutes longer. In that short time I 
saw over fifteen hundred black-breasted 
and golden plover, many of them old 
birds, whose sable plumage showed 
almost as strongly as it does in the 
spring. 


HEY were not “local birds,” which 
had been feasting on the harbur 
bars—the latter had passed some hours 
previously, as they always do. I was 
watching the arrival of a tremendous 


— s at NE. , ae fe i flight which had been blown in from 
cot — — — _ ae sea while passing down east of the 
f Race Descend still farther and the little gray fishing village of Provincetown appears cape, and doubtless they came directly 
. from far northern beaches. 


inside the tip of the cape. 


a's0, I Black-breasted plover 


wolds nest in the Arctic Circle, 


backs. If they “‘espy a but spend the winter be- 


ot patch where salt hay has neath the Southern Cross. 
superb been cut, they may be at- On their long and curving 
ember tracted by it. But most wings they ride from 
artis of them pass the decoys Hudson Bay to Patagonia, 
at a speed that makes you and think nothing of the 
Moai gasp, barely stooping a feat. Thousands of them 
flying yard or so in their flight. pass the cape far at sea, 
aboal Invariably they have been skimming directly for the 
Sapper: disturbed at breakfast, West Indies. 
st flit and are in‘a hurry to Every year of late I 
hurts reach the refuge at Race have observed a few cur- 
across Run. Right angle shots lew from my blind. In 
iangle in a high wind prove a 1925 several had passed 
bin. cf severe test for marksman- through the meadows the 
y ‘ie ship, and a box of shells last week in August. On 
Until seems to evaporate. the twenty-seventh of that 
on the Marvelous as these month I was photograph- 
bright days prove, the ing snipe in Race Run, 
moon, weather in which to wit- » when suddenly I came on 
t such ness a big flight is usually =e six Hudsonian curlew, 
neal foul. In 1922, for in- ; ij standing in long, silky 
at its stance, it was my good _ el grass at the edge of a 
> nick fortune to see a throng 4 Se” - “i4 dry creek bend. 
bus of plover which must have i ao ‘ So re —_ ig 
: res walked within irt 
ut & eee, eee “Sas At first they appeared in black flurries of half a dozen. (Continued on szatiy Bil) 


in old times. It had 
i aa rained steadily for three 
cae days, with a nasty north- 
east gale, and it was September, full 


yards . . : 
5 this moon tide, when the whole terrain is 
Point drowned in green water. 


1orth- 
ander LTHOUGH it was a villainous day 


moek to be abroad, I lay in my blind 
ul of for hours, until nearly dusk. The 
blind hastening tide had then engulfed the 
meadows, so that only a hummock or 
two still projected from the waste. 
1 the The decoys kept tumbling over and 


days drifting away, and finally the sea 

wind doured into my “bivvy.” Out I crawled 

. like lo the crest of the dune and clung there. 

and All at once birds came hurtling up 

pund- the creek-ways from the harbor. At 

ellies first they appeared in black flurries of 

adily half a dozen or so, but then in great 

pact, bows, numbering as many as a hun- 

z ¢ dred, with flankers of robin-snipe, or 

irive smaller varieties. For a while it was The Fishing Frog or “Goose Fish” is very common on Cape Cod, where it spawns 


Was dificult to fire and load rapidly enough, ~ in summer in the shallows along the shore. 
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CHASING RAINBOWS 


Chasing Rainbows Is Not Always a Futile Proposition 


ROUT fishing trips to well-known 
1 or famous streams usually end in 
disappointment for me. The wa- 
ter is too high or too low, the day too 
warm or too cold, too light or too dark, 
or else there are so darned many fisher- 
men that there aren’t trout enough to 
go around. The successful trips I have 
made to such resorts have been com- 
paratively few and usually remind me 
of the retort one fisherman made to 
an enthusiastic booster for a popular 
stream who said, “This is a wonderful 
trout stream. Why there is enough 
fish food in it to grow at least 800 
trout to the mile.” “Yeh,” responded 
the cynic who had been fishing it un- 
successfully in the midst of a Sunday 
crowd, “But they have to work like 
hades to get it off the hooks.” 
When the fish are biting in any ac- 
cessible stream the wore soon gets 
around and the crowd gathers and it 
is a crowd too. It is my solemn con- 
viction that Oregon has a bigger pro- 
portion of real trout fans in her popu- 
lation than any other State in the 
Union. Even when such a trip is suc- 
cessful as far as fish are concerned 
it is not one that stands out in memory 
in after years. Trout fishing to me is 
partly catching fish and partly seeing 
and hearing the tumbling waters, the 
wind in the trees, the birds, and all 
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By 
C. M. SPEARE 


the other joys Mother Nature offers so 
bountifully. To absorb such ‘things 
calls for solitude or the companionship 
of tried and true pals. 

With this prelude let me tell of a 
short fishing experience—not rewarded 
by great numbers of fish it is true, 
but one that stands out as an exceed- 
ingly pleasant one among scores of 
others. This was a hiking trip to a 
little-known lake lying in the heart of 
the Crater National Forest in south- 
ern Oregon. 

There were four of us in the crowd 
that left Butte Falls to drive as far 
as possible toward the lake. We trav- 
eled perhaps fourteen or fifteen miles 
—six of it over a graveled road and 
the remainder over a winding woods 
road that traveled in no particular di- 
rection and was not particular at all 
whether or not we remained on it. As 
a matter of fact, several times we 
didn’t, and wound up at abandoned log- 
ging camps, but by retracing our tracks 
and trying again, we finally arrived 
at Camp 76, our destination. We knew 
it was Camp 76 because first it was 
the end of the tracks we had been fol- 


lowing and second, a rough board on 
which was scrawled “Camp 76” in- 
formed us of the fact. 

It was a pretty little natural clear- 
ing in the yellow pine and brush on 
the banks of a small creek. After eat- 
ing lunch we left our car, shouldered 
our packsacks and started up the trail 
that led past Twin Ponds and over 
the saddle at the north base of Mt. 
McLoughlin, an old volcanic cone 9,493 
feet high. 


OR the first mile the trail was 
through a virgin stand of yellow 
pine thickly grown with patches of 
buck brush and chinquapin. Western 
tanagers, McGillvray warblers, and 
sma] flycatchers flitted along ahead of 
us, and a pair of great pileated wood- 
peckers hammered away on a _ dead 
stump to the left of the trail. Soon 
we emerged into a big burn solidly 
grown to brush—through which our 
trail led almost like a tunnel. The 
afternoon sun was hot, our packs 
heavy, and the trail steep, so the next 
three miles were a warm proposition. 
Leaving the burn we entered a fine 
stand of Engelmann spruce which 
afforded grateful shade the remaining 
distance to the lodgepole thickets near 
the lake. ; 
The “dee dee” of the chestnut-backed 
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thickadee, the nasal voice of the’ red- 
breasted nuthatches, and the wild free 
call of the olive-sided flycatcher had re- 
placed the warbler and tanager songs. 
In place of the darting warblers and 
skulking fox sparrows, golden-crowned 
kinglets flashed their crests at us from 
every tree as we tramped through the 
spruce forest. 

Late in the afternoon we sighted the 
glimmer of the waters of the lake 
through the lodgepole thicket and were 
goon able to throw off our packs, look 
round and pick out a camping spot. 
Duss of the generally rocky nature 
of the country this was a rather diffi- 
cult proposition. 

We finally selected a spot and two 
of us who were the most enthusiastic 
trout fishermen immediately started for 
the lake and found, to our dismay, that 
the rafts built by previous fishermen 
were all blown to the other side of the 
lake. There was neither time to build 
one or hike around the lake to get 
a ready-made one and we figured we 
were out of luck as trout fishing from 
the shore of these lakes is usually not 
much of a success. 


OWEVER, in prospecting around, 

we found a steep rocky bank where 
the water was deep and decided to try 
our luck. A belt of jack pines behind us 
threw a shadow over the bank and pre- 
vented us from appearing too conspicu- 
ous in the afternoon sun. I put on a 
spinner while Al put on a royal coach- 
man to give them a whirl. Not a 
trout responded to my spinner, but 
after several rises Al hooked a fine 
sixteen-inch rainbow which was landed 
after a game fight. Putting on a 
coachman also, I started to fish in ear- 
nest and by this time the other two had 
joined us. Luck which usually doesn’t 
alight anywhere in my neighborhood, 
landed on me with both feet for the 
evening. On my,second or third cast 
a trout struck and I soon had a twelve- 
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Four-Mile Lake, home of the fighting rainbows. 


“Well, I've had 


incher. Al, who had hooked the six- 
teen-incher, began to razz me for pick- 
ing on a baby fish, but stopped sud- 
denly when a heavy splash and a sing- 
ing reel in my hands announced a real 
strike. After an exciting battle of 
perhaps ten minutes, in which that 
rainbow tried his entire repertoire of 
tricks, I gently led him into shallow 
water and carefully lifted him out. 
And low and behold he was a full two 
inches longer than Al’s fish. 

About this time Al handed his rod 
to one of the other fellows who had 
decided to wait for morning and a raft 
for his fishing and who was too stub- 
born to change his mind after the fish 
started striking. Al started to his coat 
for his pipe and hadn’t taken a dozen 
steps when his reel commenced to sing 
and he was obliged to stand idly by 
and watch Jay H. land another 18- 
inch beauty after a battle much like 
mine. There wasn’t anything for Al 


‘anna < 


to say and he said it with picturesque 
emphasis for the next two days every 
time he thought of handing over that 
fish to Jay H. 

As suddenly as they began, the trout 
stopped striking and we had fished for 
fifteen or twenty minutes without ex- 
citement and were about to quit for 
the evening. Even as such a thought 
entered my head, a faint splash at 
my feet caused me to look down. 
There was a tiny tree frog with a stub 
of his tadpole tail still with him. 
Without saying anything to the rest 
of the gang, I stooped down careless 
like, picked him up by the nape of the 
neck and hoked him on my fly. Care- 
fully I cast and succeeded in landing 
him well out over a deep hole. He 
kicked a time or two and started back 
to shore. Started was right, for the 
water boiled, a great silvery shape glit- 
tering in the last ray of the setting 
sun, rose almost clear of the water 
from the impetus of its rush from be- 
low. I set the hook firmly and the fun 
started. Numbers of trout larger and 
heavier than this one have graced my 
basket, but never a gamier one. Three 
times he leaped clear of the water be- 
tween wild rushes first in one direction 
and then another. My line was old 
and I dared not put too much strain 
on it. Slowly at first and then more 
rapidly he yielded line and finally a 
good fifteen minutes after the fight 
started I carefully lifted him from the 
water. What a beauty he was, a good 
strong 20 inches of fighting rainbow. 


M* fishing was over as it has al- 
ways been my policy to quit while 
my reputation was at its height, so 
adopting a slightly superior air, I re- 
marked “Well I’ve had my fun, if any 
of you amateur fishermen want to use 
a real rod to try your luck you can 
have mine, and if you do get a bigger 
fish I’ll come back and beat you.” 
(Continued on page 508) 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Associate Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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FLOOD CONTROL AND WILD FOWL 
CONSERVATION 


HE suffering and the financial disaster that 

has come to thousands of American homes 

along the great river is unnecessary. It is 
a part of the tragic price we pay for forest devas- 
tation. Nature provided trees and vegetation to 
act as a reservoir to hold back the floods of spring 
and allow it to seep out gradually during the dry 
days of summer. When man wiped away this 
covering of vegetation around the head waters of 
the streams, one result was inevitable—floods 
alternating with droughts. We are witnessing in 
America an increasing menace from the floods in 
the Spring and increase in danger from inadequate 
water supply during the Summer months. The 
problem is of far-reaching consequence. The 
American people in the present tragic situation 
will suffer a loss of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
The government will spend more millions to re- 
lieve the distress and to repair a small part of the 
damage. Why should Congress hesitate to under- 
take an aggressive national policy of conservation 
and reforestation? Why should Congress hesitate 
to appropriate money to cure the trouble at its 
source? Why should Washington hesitate to 
protect America from similar disasters and further 
evil consequences in the future? 

The source is the only place were evil or trouble 
can be squarely met. Return to the soil the cover- 
ing that was created by nature. Set aside stretches 
of marsh and lowlands at the headwaters of the 
streams that feed these great waterways, and you 
settle the flood question and the drought question. 
You do more than that. The establishment of 
reservoirs and the impounding of waters at their 
sources in the thirty states that are drained dry 
in the north year after year would also settle the 
wildfowl conservation question. 

The sportsmen cannot wait for the drainage 
question to settle the wildfowl situation. If the 
birds are to be saved we must have action with the 
next session of Congress. In presenting the ques- 
tion to your Congressman, point out that every 
wildfowl refuge established in the Valley of the 
Mississippi or at the headwaters of its remotest 
tributaries contributes just so much to flood con- 
trol in the lower reaches of the great river. 

It can be truly stated that over a period of years 
the financial loss from droughts in the northern 
half of the Mississippi Valley are quite as great 
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as the financial loss from floods in the southern 
half. The human loss and suffering is another 
question. In the south it is more acute—that is 
the reason that attention is always turned in that 
direction. 

It was the vision and faith of Will H. Dilg that 
created 300 miles of refuges along the headwaters 
of the Mississippi, the first definite step upon the 
part of the government to provide national funds 
for conservation projects of national importance, 
It was also the first step ever made toward a 
natural method of controlling the flood situation 
at the mouth of the river. The method that gov- 
ernment engineers are at last admitting must be 
invoked as an auxiliary to the levee system to 
which their bureaus for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury have been committed. 

A monument is.to be erected to the memory of 
Will H. Dilg. It will overlook the great river that 
he loved. In time other monuments will be 
erected to those who have also served the cause, 
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COURTS CONVICT CARELESS CAMPER 


“HE Supreme Court has decided that careless- 
ness with fire need not be confined to Federal 
forest lands in order to constitute a criminal 

offense. Leaving a fire near a Federal forest with- 
out totally extinguishing it, even though the fire 
is started on private land, is a criminal offense: in 
the eyes of the court, and punishable by fine or 
imprisonment if national forest timberland is en- 
dangered. The decision is especially important to 
national forest protection, for the many thov- 
sand of miles of boundary are subject to the grave 
danger of fires that originate on adjacent private 
lands and may sweep into national forest land. 

The careless camper or owner can no longer 
plead private ownership as an excuse for leaving a 
live fire which escapes into Government timber. 
This, combined with the fact that the law applies 
equally clearly and forcefully to fires abandoned 
on Government land, gives a strong weapon for 
combating this phase of the fire problem. 

The national forests rightfully belong to the 
public for recreational and other purposes, but the 
officers in charge cannot afford to be lenient with 
those who endanger these vast public properties. 
All campers and travelers within the national 
forests are warned to drown their camp fires with 
water, to dispose of matches and. smoking materials 
safely, and to observe the ‘no smoking’ regulations 
where they are in effect. 

In handing down the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “The 
purpose of the Act is to prevent forest fires which 
have been one of the great economic misfortunes 
of the country. The danger depends upon the 
nearness of the fire; not upon the ownership of the 
land where it is built. . . The statute is constitu- 
tional. Congress may prohibit the doing of acts 
upon privately owned lands that imperil the pub- 
licly owned forests. . . Taken in connection with 
the danger to be prevented, it lays down a plain 
enough rule of eonduct for anyone who seeks to 
obey the law.” 
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The Forest Service points out that 90 per cent. 
of the forest fires which annually burn over vast 
greas Of public and private lands in the United 
States are man-caused, and therefore preventable 
by the exercise of care. 
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PENNSYLVANIA INCREASES 
APPROPRIATION 


a x outlook for forestry for the next two 


years in Pennsylvania is very good. Bills 

passed. by the Legislature, but not yet acted 
upon by the Governor, total $1,591,000. This is an 
increase of $400,000 over the last biennium. The 
Secretary explains that the actual increase is only 
$230,000, due to the discontinuance of special funds 
formerly used in handling special forest opera- 
tions. It is the opinion that with the funds appro- 
priated forest protection will be pushed forward, 
the State Forests enlarged, and the way is open 
to purchase the famous Cook Forest. 

Governor Fisher has signed a bill appropriating 
$450,000 for the purchase of the Cook tract, one 
of the last remnants of original timber in Penn- 
sylvania. The State appropriation is conditioned 
upon the ability of the Cook Forest Association to 
raise the other $200,000 necessary to complete the 
deal. The Cook tract consists of almost 8,000 
acres of original timber in Forest, Clarion, and 
Jefferson counties. When acquired, the Cook For- 
est will be made into a State Forest Park, admin- 
istered by the Department of Forests and Waters. 

Included in the general appropriation bill and 
awaiting the Governor’s action is an item of $500,- 
000 for the purchase of additional State Forest 
land. With this money, approximately 100,000 
acres can be added to the State Forests during the 
next two years. It will be the first land of any 
consequence purchased by the State since 1922. 
During the last four years only 1,933 acres have 
been added to the State Forests. Conservationists 
are well pleased with the prospect of enlarging the 
State Forests and having a fixed policy of State 
Forest land acquisition. 
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THE NATIONAL RIFLE MATCHES 


HE National Matches and the matches of the 
National Rifle Association of America will 
be held under the direction of the Secretary 

of War at the Ohio State Rifle Range, Camp Perry, 
Ohio, commencing September 1st and ending Sep- 
tember 18th, 1927. In addition to these matches, 
there will be established and maintained at Camp 
Perry, between the dates of August 21st and Sep- 
tember 18th, 1927, a Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp for the instruction of civilians of the United 


States in marksmanship. Prior to the dates above 


specified, the Infantry Team as well as others will 
train and hold try-outs at Camp Perry. 


The National Matches have become a national 


event of importance in the United States. The 
total number of competitors has grown until in 
1925, the last year during which the matches were 


held, the number approached approximately twen- 
ty-four hundred competitors from all sections of 
the country. In spite of the size and importance 
of the matches, little knowledge of their purpose 
and scope exists throughout the American public. 

These matches are interesting events. Those 
who desire to attend can obtain additional infor- 
mation by addressing the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW LAWS ENCOURAGE 
REFORESTATION 


HE average land owner is absorbed in con- 
sidering crops that bring quick profits. 
Forest crops are not viewed with particular 

favor because it takes a long time to raise them, 
and inducements have never been held out to 
encourage those inclined to do so. 

The principle of income taxation has been ac- 
cepted by the people. The transfer of taxation 
from property to income has been going on steadily 
for a number of years. It is decreasing the burden 
of taxation on forest property and is doing a great 
deal to stimulate action along these lines. So much 
so, that it justifies professional foresters in point- 
ing out that the shifting of the tax burden will 
benefit the grower of trees. The state of Louisiana 
was first to encourage the planting of trees by 
partially exempting lands from taxation that are 
being reforested, and New York at last has fallen 
into line. Last year the legislature passed a bill 
which relieved forest crops from taxation until 
they are harvested under certain conditions that 
are not difficult to meet. 
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THE ANGLER’S FRIEND 


m. HE grasshopper has six legs and never gets 
= them tangled. Some animals with only two 
legs often trip and fall,” says Dr. Vinal. “If 
the human being could jump with ability in pro- 
portion to that of the grasshopper he could easily 
clear the Flatiron Building and would wreck him- 
self upon landing. The grasshopper is noisy in 
his old age instead of in his youth, and, surprising 
as it may seem, this noise is made possible by his 
hind legs. 

“Grasshoppers being hatched from eggs in the 
spring never see their parents and what they are 
is due to their own efforts. They can never be 
favored by influential ancestors. They are ‘self- 
made’. Another instinctive thing about this insect 
is that grasshopper music is always rendered by 
male orchestras and always heard by lady audi- 
ences. If we should have a tent at the circus and 
had these wonders advertised along with the facts 
that the animal within is the champion jumper of 
the world for his size, that he was the chief diet 
of John the Baptist, while preaching in the wilder- 
ness, that he caused the death of millions of men 
auu women through plagues, that his skeleton is 
on the outside instead of the inside of his body, we 
would undoubtedly create considerable interest.” 
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ONTANA’S mountains and 
boundless acres of forest re- 
serves offer much to the motor- 

camper and the lover of hunting and 
fishing, for its area of interest to out- 
door lovers is an expansive territory 
of untrodden wilds crossed and rimmed 
by motor highways of more than usual 
altitude and allurement. 

Within these attractive environs, 
Montana’s matchless scenery has been 
commercialized in but a small way, 
making the territory unique and 
strangely new to the venturing sports- 
man who heretofore has in his travels 
encountered few fastnesses of the out- 
doors wherein the hand of man and 
the power of capital have not been 
utilized. 

Every lover of the outdoors likes to 
discover his own playground—likes to 
enjoy its remote and unknown trea- 
sures largely by himself. In Montana 
he will find these attractions alone and 
unscarred by the exploitations of 
others. 

Montana welcomes tourists, hunters 
and fishermen. To all who come it 
pledges a cooperative hand and it 
promises a square deal. Within its 
boundaries lie nearly sixteen million 
acres of national forests—playgrounds 
for the people. National parks, Indian 
and military reservations, all of great- 
er than casual interest to visitors, 
occupy nearly five million acres and in 
addition there are millions of acres of 
mining properties and farm lands. 
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Fishing in Bad Rock Canyon, near Whitefish. 


Through these rugged reaches, visit- 
ing sportsmen may venture with an 
appreciative eye, for Montana is big 
and prodigal—a sparsely-settled land 
of broad distances and. towering 
heights where the people of a nation 
may play and yet find themselves the 
sole and uncrowded guests in vast 
playgrounds. 

A region, readily accessible to the 
motorist and offering opportunities to 
fish in wonderful streams and to hunt 
big game in a comparatively virgin 
area, lies near Whitefish, which is 
situated on the Great Northern Rail- 
way and may be reached by automobile 
over the Roosevelt International High- 
way extending across the continent 
from Portland, Oregon, to Portland, 
Maine, and by the Scenic International 
Parks Highway from Calgary, Canada, 
to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Whitefish is 29 miles west of Belton, 
the western entrance of Glacier Na- 
tional Park, and a tourist headquarters 
in many respects. Whitefish is 16 
miles from Kalispell and 149 miles 
from Missoula, other alluring recrea- 
tion spots in this great state. The 
town is an excellent supply point for 
outers planning to enter the park or 
the hunting and fishing country nearby.. 

Whitefish Lake, which borders on 
the city is one of the best trout lakes 
in the state. Numerous mountain 
streams afford splendid sport for the 
stream angler. The Whitefish country 
is absolutely. free from poisonous rep- 
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; , Camp-Sport- 


tiles of any kind and even snakes of 
the non-venomenous kind are scarce, 
Mosquitoes are practically unheard of, 
for there is little or no stagnant water 
in the streams and lakes, 

Nearby, a mountain wilderness pro- 
vides good cover for every kind of 
game, including bear, elk, mountain 
lion, moose, deer, mountain sheep, goat 
and small game. Guides are plentiful 
and are prepared to supply complete 
outfits for hunting and fishing trips 
of long duration. 

Montana highways approaching 
Whitefish and-Glacier Park are among 
the best in the state and motorists will 
not experience difficulty in obtaining 
supplies. Water is plentiful every- 
where, the arid regions so widely 
spread in the west being conspicuous 
by their absence here. A modern 
tourist camp is located on the shores of 
Whitefish Lake and all facilities for 
comfort and pleasure are afforded by 
the thriving city at hand. 


ISSOULA, located at the conflu- 
ence of the Clark Fork of the 
Columbia and Bitter Root Rivers, and 
at a junction of five valleys, has 37 
fishing streams within 20 miles. Both 
large and small game are found close 
by in the Bitter Root range. Good 
pack trails lead across the Bitter Roots 
into Idaho, up Blodgett Creek, Lost 
Horse Creek, and Nez Perce Fork. 
Lolo Peak, a prominent peak visible 
-just south of Missoula, may be ascend- 
os 
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Photo by E. R. Marble 


ed in two days from Carlton, up Carl- 
ton Creek to Carlton Lakes. Camping 
equipage must be packed on this trip, 
but it is extremely interesting and 
offers unusual scenic views to the 
stranger in Montana. 

From Missoula it is but 73 miles to 
Polson on the south end of Flathead 
Lake, one of the largest bodies of fresh 
water on the American continent west 
of the Great Lakes. A steamer plies 
daily from Polson to Somers on the 
northern end and the tourist has a 
choice of roads on the east and west 
sides of the lake or motor cars may be 
shipped on the boat. 

Immediately outside of Missoula, 
anglers find good fishing up Rattle- 
snake Creek where a road extends 
upstream for 10 miles. The city has 
a well-equipped tourist camp within its 
limits. 

Butte, one of the greatest mining 
centers in the world, is within easy 
access of a hundred streams and lakes 
where the finny tribe awaits the lure 
of the angler. The city has a free 
camp-ground located three miles from 
the business district with all conveni- 
ences for the camper, including city 
water, lights, wood, ovens and other 
facilities. Garages and supply houses 
stock parts for every make of automo- 
bile and the city’s sporting goods stores 
provide everything necessary for suc- 
cess in fishing or hunting. as well as 
data regarding road conditions, and 
regions where game and fish abound. 


UTTE lies 140 miles to the south- 

east of Missoula and is reached by 
traversing the Yellowstone Trail, a 
major portion of which is in fair con- 
dition. If one leaves the Trail at 
Drummond to follow a side route which 
passes through Philipsburg and Ana- 
conda, a singularly scenic section is 
encountered, for the mountain views 
between the two towns are magnificent 
and the road also touches Silver Lake 
where there are plenty of trout. 

Motorists who anticipate touring to 
Yellowstone Park after visiting Glacier 
Park or other Montana points to the 
north will find the trip to Gardiner, 
the north entrance to the park, inter- 
esting and scenic. The Trail, extending 
from Butte to Gardiner by way of 
Whitehall, Bozeman and Livingston 
offers a popular and rapid route, 297 
miles in length and affording several 
paved stretches restful to the dust- 
weary traveler. 

There are 13 canyon drives near 
Bozeman and the Continental Divide 
is crossed near Whitehall at an alti- 
tude of 6,950 feet. Bozeman lies in 
the Gallatin valley, alluring to the 
visitor, and the drive from Livingston 
to the Gardiner gateway goes through 
the valley of the Yellowstone, hemmed 
in by towering mountains and ruggedly 
beautiful scenery which serves as a 


. befitting introduction to the splendors 


of the park beyond. 
Motor-campers who wish to enter the 
park at West Yellowstone may reach 


Whitefish Lake is one of the best trout waters in the state. 


this gateway from Butte by following 
the Vigilante Trail southward around 
the Tobacco Root Mountains through 
Virginia City and Ennis to the park 
entrance. 

Anaconda, the smelter city located 
20 miles west of Butte, has as one of 
its chief attractions, Georgetown Lake, 
15 miles from the city. Surrounded 
by snow-crested mountains and offer- 
ing splendid fishing as well as duck 
shooting in season, the spot is one well 
worth the attention of the sportsman 
who cannot spare time to visit the 
paradise of outers lying to the north 
near Missoula and Whitefish. 

Rock Creek and the lake bearing the 
same name, lying adjacent to Deer 
Lodge, a few miles to the northwest of 
Butte, are good fishing waters. Powell 
County, of which Deer Lodge is the 
county-seat, has many miles of wilder- 
ness trails well worth exploring. Camp 
grounds are located at the fair grounds 
within the city limits. 


LACIER NATIONAL PARK, the 
“4 waters of which afford some of 
the finest trout fishing in the North- 
west, is readily reached over a num- 
ber of well-marked motor roads or by 
the main trans-continental line of the 
Great Northern Railway. There is no 
connecting road through the park at 
present. The Transmountain Highway, 
now under construction will cross the 
park through Logan Pass, extending 
from the highway. at St. Mary Lake 
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Skalkaho Road, between Hamilton and Anaconda. 


on the east to Lake McDonald on the 
west and will be approximately 50 
miles in length. Motorists now reach- 
ing the park may ship their cars over 
the railroad from the east side to the 
west side or vice versa. A daily service 
is maintained by the railroad and the 
fare each way is $15. 

The western entrance to the park 
may be easily reached by approaching 
it from Missoula over the Scenic Inter- 
national Parks Highway which extends 
northward and passes through Kalis- 
pell to Belton, the gateway city of the 
park. Belton is 159 miles from Mis- 
soula. 

Glacier Park Station, the eastern 
entrance to the national domain of 
peaks and glaciers, is reached by rail 
and by the Roosevelt Highway which 
approaches it from the east by way of 
Shelby and Havre. The uncompleted 
portion of this route extends from the 
east to the west sides of the park and 
when finished will afford a short but 
scenic route following the boundary of 
the park at its southern extremity. 


WING to the abundant natural 
fish foods and the unvarying 
water temperatures, fish are extremely 
plentiful in the streams and lakes of 
the park and the varieties are cut- 
throat, Eastern brook, Dolly Varden, 
rainbow and grayling. The cut-throat 
and the Eastern brook are the most 
plentiful. Many of these, exceeding 
six pounds, have been taken. In the 
jdarger lakes a Mackinaw weighing 40 
pounds is a possibility. Enough of the 
varieties rise to the fly to guarantee a 
good day’s sport. Ten fish constitute 
the limit for a day’s catch in the park 
and at times there are special restric- 
tions on some waters. 
The Glacier Park Hotel operates the 
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hotel and chalet system on the eastern 
side of the park. It accommodates 
about 400 guests, while the Many 
Glacier Hotel, located on the east side 
of the park, has accommodations for 
500 persons. 

On the west side the chalet groups 
or small hotels are located from 10 to 
18 miles apart, within hiking distance 
of one another, and provide accommo- 
dations for the park trail tourists. 
The Belton chalets are located at the 
Belton Station on the west side. There 
are also a few other hotels and camps 
adjacent to the west side on private 
lands. 
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An automobile transportation line js 
operated in the park and daily stage 
service in each direction is maintained 
between Glacier Park Hotel and §¢, 
Mary Chalets and Many Glacier 
Hotels and Chalets. Launch trans. 
portation is available to several other 
points of interest where chalet accom. 
modations may be obtained. 

Glacier Park occupies the unique 
distinction of being essentially a pack- 
trail park. More saddle horses are 
used than in any other park or similar 
recreational region in the United 
States. Nearly 700 saddle animals are 
available during the season and there 
are scores of trips to be made from 
all principal points. 


| agit pela can be hired at many 
of the lakes and fishing tackle can 
also be rented at the majority of the 
larger hotels and camps. Hunting is 
prohibited in the park as it is a sanc- 
tuary for wild animals, but the angler’s 
ambitions are in no way restricted 
except as to creel and size limits. 

Charles J. Kraebel is superintendent 
of the park and is assisted by rangers 
in protecting the reservation. The 
tourist season extends from June 15 
to September 15. 

Comfortable and sufficient clothing 
is a necessity while on Montana out- 
ings, for, due to the high altitudes 
encountered and the chilly nights, 
garments which would suffice in other 
states are inadequate and must be sup- 
plemented by other clothing. 

For trips either afoot, on horseback 
or by motor, a suit of warm outing 
clothes is required. A heavy sweater 
or a woolen mackinaw jacket is a com- 
fort, and two or more suits of medium- 
weight woolen underwear (for summer 
only) are needed. Woolen socks 

(Continued on page 510) 


New Road around Bull Lake, Cabinet National Forest. 
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The WORKING SPANIEL 


The Well-Bred, Carefully-Trained Springer Has a 


HERE is no 
T overlooking the 
fact that the 
sporting spaniels in 
recent years have 
been heavily exploited 
in this country. A 
small group of pro- 
fessional fanciers, 
recognizing the trend 
of the times and the 
deterioration of the 
field-trial setter, im- 
ported, bred and sold 
thousands of spaniels, 
many of them being 
of doubtful ancestry 
and devoid of true 
springer type char- 
acter. These men 
made extravagant 
claims for the sport- 
ing accomplishments 
of their. spaniels, and 
many sportsmen who 
purchased them, ex- 
pecting more than can 
be expected of any 
dog, have been sorely 
disappointed. Those, 
however, who have 
witnessed _ recent 
spaniel trials could 
not fail to be im- 
pressed by the fact 
that a well-bred, care- 
fully-trained springer 
or cocker spaniel is a 
sporting dog worthy 
of the first flight. 
They are naturally 
what might be termed 
a mixed bag proposi- 
tion—Good all around 
retrievers. Active in 
driving rabbits out of 
thickets and brier 
patches and keen 
workers in thickets and coverts that 
are difficult for either the setter or 
pointer to enter. So that in many 
ways they have a wider sphere of use- 
fulness than either of the pointing 
breeds that have been used almost ex- 
clusively by sportsmen as a companion 
to the gun. 

In many sections of this country the 
transplanted Mongolian pheasant is 
doing remarkably well and increasing 
rapidly. They are birds which have 
learned to take care of themselves in 
settled communities and are destined 


by Dr. WILLIAM 


Wide Sphere of Usefulness 


Banchory Mate, owned by E. F. Hatton. 


to- occupy a prominent place in the 
sporting future of this country. Mon- 
golians are great runners and do not 
take wing until forced to do so. This 
makes them difficult for the well-trained 
setter or pointer to handle. It is a 
line of work, however, that the springer 
falls into naturally. We do not believe 
that the spaniel will ever prove popular 
in the quail fields of the south or on 
the prairies of the west. Wherever 
wide ranging is necessary’ and the 
hunting is done on horseback or from 
a wagon, a well-trained setter or 


A. BRUETTE 


po-nter will prove far 
more useful. In a 
close country a well- 
trained spaniel will 
afford a sportsman as 
many shots on wood- 
cock or grouse as a 
setter or _ pointer. 
They are also used 
successfully in the 
south for flushing 
quail that make a 
practice of pitching 
into the thickets lin- 
ing gulleys and. ditch 
banks. These birds 
are the distraction of 
both dog and gun. In 
a prairie-chicken 
country the springer 
gives a good account 
of himself in working 
thickets and willows 
in which grouse fre- 
quently hide, but on 
the whole they are 
out of place in a big 
country and they 
always will be. 
The celebrated Bob 
Armstrong, whose all- 
around experience 
with pointers, setters, 
spaniels and_ other 
field dogs is the equal 
of that of any man 
living, when asked for 
his opinion of span- 
iels as assistants to 
the gun in this coun- 
try recently said, 
“One of the best com- 
bination dogs is the 
springer spaniel, or 
as he is known in 
some countries, the 
flusher.” As a com- 
panion in the home 
he is valuable, affectionate and alert. 
He is as good a dog in the water as he 
is on the land. They take to work at 
a very early age and most of them take 
to the water rapidly. If they fail in 
this respect, it is a great mistake to 
throw them in with a view of accustom- 
ing them to a new element. The way 
to go about teaching a dog to take to 
water is to encourage him to play in 
shallows streams or pools and allow 
him to work naturally into deeper 
water. It is only a question of time 
(Continued on page 508) 
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Pipe Smoker Enjoys 
Can of Tobacco 


Sixteen Years Old 


Of course, all good tobacco is aged before 
it is packed, but here is a case of “aged 
in the can.” : 

On the strength of Mr. McDonald’s 
letter we certainly owe our packing 
department a vote of commendation. 
For no tobacco could retain its flavor 
and goodness lying in a dark musty 
corner for sixteen years unless it had 
been properly packed in an absolutely 
airtight can. 

So while someone was deprived’ of 
this particular can of tobacco for sixteen 
years, it did provide smoke enjoyment 
for an appreciative railroad cashier 
when it finally came to light. 

Mr. McDonald’s letter is reproduced 
below: 


Waxahachie, Texas, 
May 18, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

The agent while going through his 
plunder stored in our baggage room 
came across a can of your tobacco, and 
on account of his not using a pipe he 
made me a present of this tobacco. 

You will note the revenue stamp and 
your memo which was inclosed: The 
tobacco was put up in 1910, sixteen 
years ago. But it was in good shape, 
of remarkable flavor, and was greatly 
enjoyed by me. 

Thought you would be interested in 
knowing how your tobacco held out in 
these days of fast living. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Gordon McDonald, 
To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 


offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to the 
pipe test. If you like 
the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy, it, for 
it never changes 
in quality. 
Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & Brother Company, 7 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 
their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tunein on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length (254.1 
meters) 1180 kilocycles. 


| 


The house of an old Wrangle Indian Chief. 


' Shooting My First Big Moose 


(Continued from page 455) 


make it as it was a very difficult target, 
being downhill and through timber 
with offhand shooting. Congratula- 
tions then started. Then a big surprise 
came when Mr. C. told me he had 
loaded my gun with 220 grain bullets 
instead of the 180 grain, which I had 
previously been using, and said he was 
proud of my shot, but sorry he had 
forgotten to tell me about the change, 
as I would have then hit where I 
aimed and got him clean. As it was, 
the heavier bullet, although it stopped 
him, dropped about four inches too low 
for a fatal heart shot. 

Mr. C. photographed us, that is, me 
and the Bull, and as you can imagine, 
I was so full of pride I felt about as 
big as the Bull. Then the horse- 
wrangler and I started back for camp, 
about eight miles away, as it was 
growing dark, and we had a difficult 
trail to make; while Mr. C. and the 
guide remained to skin out the head. 


It was a dangerous trail, too, and 
there were such weird sounds as we 
went along: owls hooting, coyotes call- 
ing, and the occasional high-pitched 
cackle of the ptarmigans as we stirred 
them up. 

As the light failed, I found it very 
difficult to follow the horse-wrangler, 
which made matters worse. Suddenly 
something happened: my horse fell in 
a soft mud-hole and threw me up on 
his neck, one foot caught in the stirrup 
and I was getting quite a pounding 
from the horn-of my saddle, while the 
horse was floundering to get back on 
his feet. 

I had to call for help, and it was 
hard for the boy to reach me over this 
mixed ground of rocks and bog. How- 
ever, I was soon out and none the 
worse for wear. It was all an experi- 
ence, and I was glad to arrive at camp, 
though quite worn out; but the day 
was successful—I had my Moose. 


When Mikwoostigwan Conjures 
(Continued from page 461) 
there came a ferocious tug on my own 


Do you like to see a fish 

“When he’s lurking in a dish, 

Or prefer him when he’s swatting 
with his tail? 


That’s out of the new Mother Goose. 
Now, we'll try again. I’ll fish, too, 
though I’ll never be able to keep your 
gait.” 

I took the oars and as we moved 
slowly along we let out both trolls. 
We made perhaps another hundred 
yards, when Babe’s eyes again went 
wide. He beat a tattoo on the floor 
of the boat with his small feet. 

“Papa, papa! I’ve got another! 
Aren’t I a good fisher, papa?” 

I dropped the oars, but as I did so 


line. We had each hooked a fish! 
Game fighters, those Lake Laurier pick- 
erel, but we soon had a pair of the big, 
yellowish-black fellows to keep Babe’s 
original catch company. 

We straightened out our lines, I 
picked up the oars and again we paid 
out the trolls. Before mine was 4 
quarter off the reel, Babe got another 
strike and I had to stop to help him 
land his fish. 

Again we went on—with the same 
result. It was a matter, merely, of 
getting out the trolls. The pickerel 
were waiting for them. As Mikwoos- 
tigwan had said, they were feeling their 
worms. 
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Next, we had two strikes simultane- 
ously again. But the fish mixed 
things. They jumped into the air, 
crossing each other, and played leap- 
frog under the water. Our lines were 
hopelessly entangled, and one fish got 
away. We landed the other. 

Before we brought him in, Babe and 
I had a dispute as to ownership. Babe 
maintained stoutly that the remaining 
fish was on his hook, but when we 
finally divided the trolls the laurels, it 
transpired, rested with me. Then Babe 
protested that I was responsible for his 
losing his fish, and the small people 
being, as everybody knows, endowed 
with wisdom beyond anything a mere 
grown-up can pretend to, I humbly ac- 
cepted his ruling. 

But Babe was unable entirely to get 
over his timidity with the leviathans 
and upon the humble grown-up ulti- 
mately devolved the responsibility of 
landing them. 

To tell in detail the story of that 
afternoon’s sport would be monotonous. 
We fished for two hours. That was 
enough. We called it a day. We 
landed at least a dozen magnificent fish 
and lost perhaps as many more. Had 
it not been for the time spent in un- 
tangling our lines, our catch no doubt 
would have been at least doubled. We 
actually fished less than an hour; the 
balance of the two hours was occupied 
in reducing to their primary elements 
the two lines the fish had industriously 
woven into one. At no time did we 
move more than a hundred yards with- 
out having to stop to land a fish, or 
more often two. 

We wound in our trolls and went 
over to make the acquaintance of 
Alfalfa Bill. 

“Wah-waw—skidoo!” the rancher ob- 
served, grinning amiably at the item. 












































EXPLAINED that this was a mix- 

ture of Cree and slang and that Bill 
didn’t mean it. After weighing the 
matter carefully, Babe decided to ac- 
cept my explanation as satisfactory. 
He even became confidential with Al- 
falfa Bill. 

“There’s a fish what hits people,” 
he announced sententiously. 

“Hits people?” Alfalfa Bill was 
plainly incredulous. “No!” 

“Uh-hm.”. The item’s small head | 
wagged sagely in affirmation. “My | 
father told me some po’try about it. 
With their tail.” He hastened to add: 
“But it doesn’t bite. Only in the win- 
ter time, and then it can’t. Only ice.” 

Astonishment rendered Alfalfa Bill 
almost speechless. He shook his head 
dumbly, but managed to ejaculate 
after a moment: “Well, I’m jiggered!” 

Bill showed us proudly over his place 
—and I didn’t blame him for doing it 
in just that way. It was a home al- 
most ready-made. Then he asked us 
to supper—fresh eggs, new butter, 
pickerel browned on a spit before an 
open fire, venison steak, green onions, 
fried potatoes, raspberry pie with 
cream, fragrant coffee—a feast fit for 
aking. Or a fisherman. 

“My, papa, I do like to smell a good 
meal!” Babe confided ardently to me, 
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“Service Station” ever created 
for Sportsmen 


WHERE the best sport is to be had, this month, 


next month, any time — shooting, fishing, 















camping. 

WHEN exactly the different seasons open, when to 
plan your outings for whatever happens to 

be your favorite sport. 














WHAT to hunt or fish. Intelligent suggestions of 
———. the best sport to be had at the time you 
will have your outing, and what to take with you. 
This new department is under the direction of 
Mr. Fred J. Burghard, sportsman and big game hunter 













H™ you will find authentic reports of recent results from many 
camps. Guides and scouts keep us informed about local con- 
ditions. Our service also includes names of responsible guides, maps 
of the location, how to get there and information about local 
accommodations. 


We will help you with the selection of the proper equipment, 
if you wish. Not guess work or vague suggestions, but 
expert recommendations, based upon years of experience. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine. 


EH.SCHAUFFLER, President. 


349 MADISON AVE., Dept.A, NEW YORK 


HUNTING FISHING CAMPING 
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BARCO UMBRELLA TENT we. COLLAPSIBLE CENTRE ° 
iteed-or POLE and FRA uaranteed durable. Waterproof Complete 
k. Sam Strong, 610 [3 with Floor, Stakes, awning, screened and curtained window and door 
Viaduct, Cleveland, O.$rq7 Size Tas ie rie ere Experienced Campers and Tourists 
appreciate the depe terial, f ‘kmanship and refi 
Send for free copy of HAKERS OR PLAY "ia AMEE toon P AUTO TOURIST 
The Invisible M oe 32 TENT All styles and MER TENTS and 180 
Camp Equipment illustrated and NSS 
priced in our New Catalogue, sent ~ 


obur T CANVAS CoOns co. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, = LARGEST TENT ME GR: IN TH 























Now You See ’Em— Now You Don't 
Get °em with an 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


The Field Grade Now Retails at $40.00 
You'll want a good gun to shoot Rails—one that puts the charge right where 
the gun is pointed, and puts it there fast! For their rapid weaving through the 
rushes, when “now you see ‘em, now you don’t’, offers fleeting targets at best. 
L. §. Smith Guns are noted for accuracy—and fast handling. There’s a gun 
for every purpose, and most of them are ideal for nearly all purposes. 
Before you buy any gun, go to your dealer's and look over the L. C. Smith 
Field Grade Gun—and other models. Write us for a free booklet, especially 
published to make your selection easy. Ask for Booklet H-41. 


L. C. Smith Guns are built to the following specifications: 26” to 32” barrels. 

Two triggers or Hunter One-Trigger. Automatic or non-automatic ejector. 

534, lbs. to 834 lbs. Selected walnut stock, grip and forend. 12, 16, 20 and 
-410 gauge. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., :: Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & ey Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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EVINRUDE 


md Your Boat 


== 
Play as You Pay 


OUR models — 8 H. P. 

Speeditwin 75 lbs.; 4 H.P. 

Fastwin 49 lbs.; 2’ H. P. 
Sportwin 44 lbs.; and 2 

H.P. Utility Single. Exclusive, copyrighted ‘‘Boat- 
Speed Guide” tells at glance which motor will 
give you the results you want. Standardized down- 
payment of only $30 regardless of model. Stand- 
ardized, low monthly terms—a long time to pay. 


FREE TRIAL GUARANTEE 


Within an hour or less you masterevery detail of 
starting, stopping, steering, reversing, trollingand 
speeding. New, Free Trial Guarantee refunds 
money if not satisfied. That’s the confidence we 
have in Evinrude superiority and in your likin 

this sport. Every outingisa real vacation. No aa 
fic rules, no way to be reckless. More room than 
in your car—new things to see, new places to go. 


New Evinrude Year Book 


Motors in actual colors, 40 interesting pages 
showing beautiful waterways, speed records 
—complete facts! Send for free copy today. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
707-27th Street B Milwaukee, Wis, 


RUSSIAN SPRINGFIELD SPORTING RIFLE 
$10.45 


7 
shot using the U. S. Army caliber 
ae. Lea oe ed, Ie care = qent. § 
pounds. e inches; Darrel, inches, lurn 
down bolt qnethe Special price, $10.45. Ballcartridges, 
hard nose, $3.50 per 100. Web cart. Belt, 40 cents. 
Tents, cots, Messpans, canteeris, Knapsacks, 
haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddies, 
bridles, Bugies, lariats, Medals, etc. 15 Acres Army 
Goods. New Getctog 1927 Collection issue, 380 
pages, fully illustrated. contains pictures and his- 
torical information of al! American Military guns and 
—— (incl. Colts) since 1775, with all WorldW ar rifles. 
ailed 50c. Est.1865.Spee.New Circular for 2c stamp. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway NewYork City 


Hoppe’s Was Ready 

1906 when the first match 

was fired with the present 
smokeless cartridge (.30/06) 
for the Government’s then new 
Springfield rifle, Hoppe’s No. 9 
was ready to properly clean the 
bores and prevent after-corro- 
sion. It has been doing the job 
ever since—in all firearms. Also 
removing leading and metal foul- 
ing. Recommended for many 
years by the U. S. War Depart- 
ment. Today as always the 
choice of leading firearms au- 
thorities, 


Sixteen Years Ahead 

In 1922, sixteen years later, 
government chemists announced 
the chief cause of after-cor- 
rosion to be- primer salt. They 
found none of it in rifles cleaned 
with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9. Hoppe’s did noi 
wait for government chemists 
to learn about primer salt. 

Your dealer can supply you. 
Accept no substitute—insist on 
the original standard prepara- 
tion. Ask also for Hoppe’s Lu- 
bricating Oil and Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease, equally dependable, 


Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


Send 10c. in 
stamps for 
sampleof No. 9. 
Ask for FREE 
Guide for Gun 
Owners. 


his small nose atilt, while the supper 
was preparing. The eating of it, when 
it was presently ready, he enjoyed I 
am certain not a whit less than the 
smell. 

The cup of Babe’s delight was full 
and brimming over when Mikwoostig- 
wan presented him with a pocket knife 
and Alfalfa Bill with an untanned 
deerskin, the original possessor of 
which had met his fate from a rifle 
in the hands of the homesteader stand- 
ing on his front doorstep. 

We drove back in the cool of the 
evening to the ranch. Babe insisted on 
improvising a couch for himself on the 
floor out of his deerskin and this I 


allowed him to do, until he fell asleep 
when I took him into bed beside me. — 

We were leaving at the end of the 
week. 

“About that remark of the cabby’s” 
I said to Mikwoostigwan; “rather far. 
fetched, your application of it, I’d say, 
The. only appendages I noticed aboyt 
your pickerel here were fins.” 

“Now, isn’t that the limit?” Mik. 
woostigwan glowered at me. “Yoy 
saw the Thirst Dance and you got fish, 
didn’t you? That’s all I promised. 
But give ’em time. By next summer, 
when you come up here again, the pick. 
erel may have legs. It’s a wonderfy| 
country for growing things.” 


Saskatchewan Indians assembling for a sham battle. 
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Bear Tales 


(Continued from page 467) 


buses run on schedule and usually ar- 
rive there about the same time every 
afternoon. 

A very wise old female bear, who 
always had one or two cubs with her, 
made this her particular stamping 
grounds. She and the cubs were usu- 
ally to be found standing in the middle 
of the road when the buses arrived. 
How she managed to fix the time and 
always be there was a mystery, for 
she ranged a considerable area in this 
section. 

She knew from years’ experience 
that this was a mighty good place to 
be, as the tourists always threw her 
little cakes and candies, while the cubs 
came in for more than their share, 
being less wary than the old lady. 
She always kept a sharp eye on the 
cubs and’woe to the person who caused 
them to squeal. 

-I was feeding her ginger-snaps one 
day so that a party of Boston school 
girls could get pictures of the “darling 
thing.” She knew the advantage of a 
pose and was reared up on her hind 
feet with her mouth open. I was toss- 
ing her one snap putting my hand in 
the box and tossing her another to 
keep her in this position so they could 
all get pictures. She seemed particu- 
larly hungry this day and this one-at- 
a-time business did not suit her. She 
was advancing on me, great fore-paws 
trying to grab the box of snaps; as 
she was almost on me, I jammed the 
box and all in her mouth and jumped. 


have received an efficient if not affec- 
tionate hug. 


N: the fall of 1924 my pardner and 

I were up on the upper reaches of 
the Sun River, in the heart of the 
Montana Rockies, where we witnessed 
what I believe few men have ever been 
privileged to see; a fight for the one 
thing all wild animals will defend with 
their lives: food. 

It was getting late, there had al- 
ready been one light snow, and there 
was a feeling of the big snow in the 
air. We had found signs where sev- 
eral bear had holed up for the winter. 
The berries were all gone, insects were 
few, and as the elk had not yet started 
down for the lower country, food for 
the bears that were still out was 
searce. 

We had been sitting on a high pin- 
nacle searching the surrounding coun- 
try with our glasses, when pardner 
jabbed me in the ribs with his elbow, 
and pointed down below us. About 
five hundred yards down. below us on 
the mountain side, was a superb old 
grizzly, a veteran old monarch by his 
looks, eating something. He seemed to 
be very nervous, he would eat a mo- 
ment, throw his nose up and test the 
wind in all directions and eat again. 


‘He repeated this many times as if he 


were expecting something. He could 
not have winded us because we were 
too high and there was a cross-current 
of air between us. He continued this 
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Had I not done this, no doubt, I would for a few moments when suddenly he 





‘ghirled and advanced a few steps, head , . 3 
asleep, eins, long black hairs stadag 0 | ————— 
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tbby’s,” 
er far E searched the country with our 


glasses for the cause of this} IT?S WHAT THE YOUNGER CROWD THINKS ABOUT IT! 
readiness for battle. Presently. we 
saw coming up a draw a short distance 


i'd say, 
| about 


Mik. (away, a huge young grizzly. OW tne whole world 
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\derfyl His first intimation that the older flashing games—and obviously 
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topped the ravine and looked dow. takes their opinion on tobacco 


What a fine specimen he was, nearly . 

as large as the other bear and by his matters er seriously, for 

looks about a four-year old, a picture the younger set’s most favored 

of majestic strength. > ° 
When he saw that his kill had been brand is the largest selling 

usurped he hesitated but a moment and quality cigarette in the world! 

charged straight for the old veteran. 

As he came within striking distance 

the old fellow reared up on his 

haunches and struck the younger one 
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STAINLESS 


STEEL 
Camping Knife 


2 


Length over all 914". 
Length of blade 434". 
Handle of vari-color- 
ed, leather, brass and 
bakelite. Heavy 
stitched cowhide 
sheath with slots for 
belt. 


Insist on a 


Wade & Butcher 


Besides ‘“Teddy” the famous rust proof 
knife, your dealer will show you three 
other Wade & Butcher camping knives 
for every purpose and every purse. Each 
is a masterpiece of efficiency and beauty. 


Choose whichever suits you—but make 
sure it really is a Wade & Butcher— 
with the 200 year W & B assurance of 
the finest cutlery manufactured. 

Ifyour dealerdoesn’t handle Wade 

& Butcher knives let us know his 


mame and write for illustrated 
booklet showing all models. 


WADE & BUTCHER 


CORPORATION 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Toronto, Sheffield, Paris, Sydney 
Residents of Canada address 


WADE & BUTCHER, LTD. 
50 Pearl St., Toronto, Can. 


“BOWIE” 
5” blade $2.00 


“BOONE” 
434" blade 
$3.50 


of kids. Pardner shouted, “Sock ’im, 
Firpo.” They were both on their 
haunches now feinting and hitting like 
two boxers. Now the younger one had 
knocked the older one down and was 
tearing great pieces of hide from his 
flanks with four-inch rapier-like claws, 
all the while trying to get at his ene- 
my’s neck with his mighty jaws. The 
battle raged back and forth with 
neither having any advantage for 
nearly thirty minutes. Their terrible 
roars even reached across wind. The 
great loss of blood they had suffered 
weakened both, but it seemed as if the 
superior weight of the old veteran 
was beginning to tell. The old fellow 
seemed to sense this and tore in with 
renewed fury, there would be no 
quarter—one must die. The young 
was weakening fast, now the old fellow 
had the young one on his back, feet 
and claws working like pistons. The 
youngster put up a dying effort and 


kicked his enemy nearly ten fect fran | 


him. As the old one bored in again the 
life ebbed from the young one and his 
torn and mighty frame relaxed. He 
had fought an heroic battle for his 
rights and lost. The old veteran of 
many battles stood roaring his hate 
and fury for all to hear. After 
moment he limped slowly and stiffly of, 
to some dark spot to lick his wounds 
and recover his strength. Still the 
unconquered monarch of all. 

As soon as the old fellow was safely 
away, we went down. There was not 
an inch of the young bears hide that 
was whole. He had literally been torn 
to shreds, his teeth were broken, and 
one leg was nearly severed. The sur. 
vival of the fittest. 

We paid our respects to unknown 
courage and a stout heart and went our 
way, our only regret, that we had no 
camera with which to “shoot” the bat. 
tle of a century. 


Elephant Seals of Guadalupe 


(Continued from page 464) 


In order to protect the seals, a single 
Mexican patrol boat—the Tecate — 
hovers in the deep Pacific waters near 
Guadalupe to enforce the Mexican law 
which forbids anyone to land on the 
voleanic island and take away—dead 
or alive—even one specimen, for mu- 
seum or private purposes. The Mexi- 
can marines aboard the Tecate main- 
tain a military headquarters on the 
island and on occasion give assistance 
to scientific parties going there on ex- 
peditions. 

Guadalupe was named for the patron 
saint of Mexico and towers magnifi- 
cently above the Pacific, possessing 
many qualities to intrigue the imagina- 
tion. It lies over 100 miles from Baja 
California, Mexico, that long finger of 
land extending southward from the 


California border. While the island 
lies far from commercial lanes of tra- 
vel, it has become virtually a barren 
waste because of man’s carelessness in 
leaving a goat herd there many years 
ago. These sure-footed animals have 
stripped it of all vegetation except a 
few trees and bushes near its topmost 
crest, 4,000 feet above the sea. 


HE waters surrounding Guadalupe 
once contained considerable num- 
bers of seals, but that was before com- 
mercial seal hunters over a hundred 
years ago left their marks on the de- 
pleting ranks. Rookeries for valuable 
fur seals once existed and the now 
nearly existinct elephant seals are re- 
minders of those wasteful days. 
At the base of a precipitous cliff, 


The beach is practically inaccessible from the island side. 


a 
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which rises straight away from the 
sand, rests the “Seals beach” where the 
elephants are found. The beach is 
practically inaccessible from the island 
side, so the seals are never disturbed 
by predatory animals. From the ocean, 
small boats come in through the break- 
ers. Difficulties of removing the seals 
in crates to waiting ships can be pic- 
tured easily in view of that fact. 

Nearly 6,000 pounds of fat and bone 
in the bodies of these animals make 
them a fairly ready prey for the cages 
of scientists and the chief difficulty is 
found in transportation through the 
breakers to a waiting craft and teach- 
ing them to eat dead fish. 


O NE of the peculiarities of the rare 
herd is noted in the fact that no 
one—not even fishermen who have been 
familiar with the island and the herd 
through stories handed down to them 
by their grandfathers for longer than 
a century—has ever seen or known di- 
rectly of a birth. Watchers on the 
beach have never seen a female bear 
young. At times no cows are on the 
beach for several days at a time, then 
some will appear with their young. 
Tradition has it that the young are 
borne in a rocky cave several miles 
distant;} on the opposite side of the 
island. The reason for this—assum- 


ing it to be the correct interpretation | 


—is found in the mother’s modesty, for 
the cave named may be reached only 
after the seals crawl laboriously over 
rough rocks, and it.is known the ele- 
phant seals never cross such sharp 
hindrances unless so forced by stress 
of circumstance. 

The seals are quick to respond to 
human kindness, though on occasion 
they bite the keeper’s hand that feeds 
them. Some refuse to be weaned from 
their wild diet, and die. Others ac- 
cept the new food in a hurry and thrive. 
They will go four and five months 
without food, living in the meanwhile 
on the abundant fat beneath their 
skins. 

The elephant seal, traditionally and 
in fact lazy, will, with urging, per- 
form for zoo spectators. Apparently 
he learns something of American show- 
manship. 


The Ideal Hand Book 


[ HERE are many reasons why the 
hand loading or reloading of small 
arms ammunition pays. Among these 
reasons may be mentioned economy, 
the greater variety of loads that can 
be made available, the better accuracy 
obtainable and the longer life insured 
to the weapon. 

An up-to-date book on the reloading 
of ammunition is essential to the cor- 
rect, safe and efficient use of reloading 
tools. The Ideal Hand Book; published 
by The Lyman Gun Sight Corp., sup- 
Plies such information. The present 
edition of this book has been completely 
revised and brought up to date; the 
revision having been undertaken by 
Colonel Townsend Whelen, Major Juli- 
an S. Hatcher and Captain Charles 
Askins. 
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Three Fingers Start the Super 
Ete Every Time! 


ROM weed bed to weed bed — twen- 
ty times in a day’s fishing you'll start 
your motor for a quick scoot to the. next 
one. Instead of long, slow rows between 
spots, you'll spend most of your time on 
casting grounds — and that spells fish! 


And that’s when easy starting—genuine 
quarter turn starting — just-when-you- 
feel-like-it starting — means everything! 
Just a light ae flip of the fly 
wheel starts you on your way. Always! 
Twenty times—orahundred times—day 


The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 

Our complete line of 22 modelsoffers you a variety to 
choose ae hee ne ee from mentee —— 
Catal ree—Save Money—Order 

Fuae aie kind of boat in which you are interested. 
ns ROMERONAR GE SPAT MES £8. 


‘WHO Ever Saw a Broken Lefever? 
WHY Has the U.S. Navy Bought Lefevers for Years? 


WHAT Other Inexpensive Gun Will Stand Any 
Use and Much Abuse? 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Company, Ole Evinrude, 
Dept. 11, Milwaukee. 








in and day out—as often as you wish. 


Morefun—and morefish! You who have 
owned motors know that nothing —abso- 
lutely nothing—contributes so much to 
the pleasure and service and usefulness of 
an outboard motor as actual easy starting, 


Know all the facts about 
the Super Elto — while 
there is still time to get 
one for long summer 
service. Write for the 
Elto book, and for the 
name of a nearby dealer. 
Elto Outboard Motor 


President, Mason Street, 
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WHI-CO-WIF 
WHITE’S LATEST 
A Boat with Invisible Sponsons 








A Family Outboard Motor Boat. Safe. Sturdy. 
Invisible Sponsons. Will not sink. Light 
draft. Easy for 2 persons on the Carry. 15 
ft. long. 19 in. deep. 49 in. beam. Special 
folder, and Complete Catalog of Plain and 
Motor-equipped Boats and Canoes, on request. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 
160 White St. :: :: Old Town, Maine 


Price $28.25 
Catalog Free 
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of Fresh Water ANGLING 


The Art of Casting (Parr 4) 


bait with the long rod is by means 

of a side cast following a pre- 
liminary back swig. During the back- 
cast no attempt is made to keep the 
heavier baits in the air; they are al- 
lowed to rest on the water a moment 
before being impelled forward, and 
some slack line having been held in the 
left hand or laid in coils in the boat, 
this is taken up through the guides as 
the bait shoots forward. There are 
various local modifications of this gen- 
eral technic. An enameled or some 
other form of waterproof line prefer- 
ably is used, and it must be flexible and 
not kinky. In this style of casting it is 
of even more importance than in fly- 
casting that the slack line shall not be 
inclined to spring into small coils, as 
enamel-dressed lines are likely to do 
when they have been left on the fishing 
reel for a considerable time prior to 
use. We repeat that a good rubbing- 
down with linseed oil, followed by a 
piece of chamois, before putting such 
lines away in large loose coils, and 
previous to renewed use, will promote 
flexibility. The long rod may be used 
with baits of suitable weight for casting 
directly from the reel and the lightest 
baits may be cast like a fly. In the strip 
cast the left hand manipulates the line 
in something of the same manner em- 
ployed in two-handed fly-casting. It 
is especially applicable when fishing 
from a boat. The reel and line are 
rigged as for fly-fishing—reel under- 
neath rod and handle to the right. .The 
heaviest baits are used only with the 
short, bait-casting rod. Sometimes a 
short gut-leader is used, or one of fine 
wire if pickerel or pike may be en- 
countered. 

A rough-and-ready method of dis- 
tinguishing between the pickerel, pike 
and the maskinonge is the following: 
A small fish with chain-like markings 
or transverse bands is a pickerel; if 
the specimen has oval or kidney-shaped 


[Tee commonest method of casting 
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light-colored spots it is a pike; if dark- 
colored spots, blotches or bands it is 
a maskinonge (Muskellunge, “lunge,” 
Esox Nobilior.) 

Scientifically, the members of these 
three divisions of the pike family 
(Luciidae) are classified according to 
the arrangement of the scales of the 
cheeks and gill-covers. The pickerel 
has these parts completely covered 
with scales; in the pike the whole 
cheek but only the upper half of the 
gill-cover’ is scaled; while the corre- 
sponding squamation in the maskinonge 
shows only a little behind the eye and 
extends to the upper half of the gill- 
cover—he is the most barefaced ma- 
rauding villain of the trio and also 
runs to size, specimens having been 
captured that weighed up to fifty 
pounds, 


Head squamation of pickerel, pike and 
maskinonge. 


To make a strip cast have about six 
feet of line beyond the rod-tip and 
then strip an additional twenty feet or 
more from the reel and lay it neatly 
coiled in the bottom of the boat, so 
the line will not foul during the cast. 
Carry the rod to the right and a little 
backward—if preparing the cast from 
right to left—pointing it slightly in 
the direction of the water, and then 
give it a smart swing forward, across 
the body, and a little upward. Just 
immediately before the rod points in 
the direction it is desired to cast re- 
lease the hold of the left hand on the 
line sufficiently to allow it to run out 
between the fingers, but retain enough 
control of the line so that it will not 
feed to the first line-guide faster than 
it will run through, else a tangle will 
result. The line is retrieved by strip- 
ping it through the guides at moderate 
speed with the left hand, in a series 
of short, sharp jerks. During this 
process always hold the rod-point well 
down in order to minimize the angular 
bend of the line, and consequently its 
friction, at the tip-guide. The rod is 
lifted between hand-pulls. 

The Greenwood-Lake style of cast- 
ing with the long rod is one modifica- 


tion of the foregoing. The bait is cast 
forward. as above, some more line 
stripped from the reel, and part of this 
additional slack is taken up in the sub- 
sequent backcast, wherein the bait is 
allowed to rest upon the water behind 
the caster for an instant; then it is 
brought forward for the final, or fish- 
ing, cast with the line pulling taut in 
the left hand which grasps it; and as 
the bait thus shoots forward again as 
much more slack as possible is carried 
out through the guides, thus consider- 
ably increasing the length of the cast. 
The fishing cast is made with the cast- 
ing-arm fully extended and with a 
swing of the whole body from right to 
left, in the direction that it is intended 
to land the bait. 

A modification of strip-casting is 
sometimes employed in boat fishing with 
the short casting-rod, but one having 


‘the reel below the hand. The rodster 


generally is seated, and the over-head 
cast is used exactly as soon to be 
described, except that, instead of cast- 
ing from and also retrieving the line 
by means of the multiplying-reel, the 
line runs out from coils laid in the bot- 
tom of the boat and then is retrieved 
by the left hand, in the short jerks 
characteristic of all strip casts. (In 
some parts of the country this cast is 
employed when wading; then the coils 
of line are dropped into a casting 
basket which is fastened at the angler’s 
waist). The reel may be single-action 
and the click is on. The line is held 
until the end of the swing, and subse- 
quently rendered and controlled, be- 
tween the first and second fingers of 
the rod-hand. Often the casts are most 
profitably made landward as the boat 
follows the shore-line. 

“Bait-casting” has come to be under- 
stood to mean the casting of artificial 
bait directly from the reel and by 
means of a short rod, as distinguished 
from casting the lighter natural or 
artificial lures with a long rod. The 
method originated in the West and has 
had a rapid growth in popularity. It is 
applicable either to lake or stream, and 
has been employed to a limited extent 
even for trout, salmon and salt-water 
fishing. The writer well recalls the 
advent of the first exponent of this 
style of fishing in Ulster County, New 
York, about the year 1898, and the ex- 
citement he caused by the many bi¢ 
bass that he caught in the then novel 
manner in local lakes. The baits usd 
—generally some of the innumerable 
varieties of artificial lures, whether 
wooden minnows or otherwise, and 
generally designated “plug” had 
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“gme of them as many as five’ gangs 
of three hooks each! Many if not 
most—and whether for “topwater” or 
“ynderwater” use—carried nine hooks. 
However, we are glad to note that a 
recent development in: this class of 
paits is a line of miniature wooden 
or celluloid minnows carrying only a 
double or even a single hook and de- 
signed for use with the long rod; they 
are called in the trade “fly- rod wig- 


glers.” 


Fly-rod wiggler. 

The most insatiable bait-casting ad- 
dicts are known as “plug fans,” or 
“nluggers.” If the plug fisherman 
finds himself in the way of attempting 
to invest in and try out every variety 
of bass lure that is advertised in the 
sportsmen’s magazines as a “sure 
killer,” his path surely will lead either 
to bankruptcy or to the insane asylum. 
The following equipment of this class 
is sufficient: An underwater bait of 
the wooden-minnow type, say with 
green back and white belly; a red-and- 
white small wobbler minnow; a sur- 
face bait of the revolving-head type, 
colored white, or yellow with gold spots; 


A representative group of plugs. 


a small wooden wiggler; some large 
bucktail-flies and an assortment of 
other interchangeable bass flies of dif- 
ferent colors, which can be attached 
to a small spoon and used with or 
without pork-rind strips, as noted in 
the chapter on “Flies.” Some in the as- 
sortment should be of the “weedless” 
type of lure. The lighter lures require 
weighting in order to cast them with 
the short rod, and a “coin” sinker 
Placed a little ahead of the fly and 
against a split-shot serves the purpose 
nicely. These remarks apply also to 
the phantom minnow, that far-famed 
invention of an Aberdeen Scot, William 
Brown. 

The casting itself is as complex as 
fly-casting and hence quite as produc- 
tive of pleasure as the satisfactory ac- 
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protects against all moisture, 
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Oil for 33 years. Sold every- 
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delivery guaranteed. Write for our 
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FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 
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this work. 
The price you pay will be 
refunded if the goods are 
not satisfactory. Take your 
cue from the country’s best 
anglers and buy from us. 


2c. Stamp for 168-Page Catalog 
Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 
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No compromise here! Anglers admit the 
Shannon’s the greatest of all fish getters. 
Weedless and snagless, you can fish wher- 
ever the fish are—deep water or shallow— 
and depend on the Shannon to land every 

strike. Try it, cast- 
ing or trolling! 


Made with Red, Yel- 
low and White Feather 
fly; and Natural Red, 
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Black Bucktail fly 
(with barbed or Barb- 
less Hooks). Price 
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complishment of any bit of involved 
technic. But however enthusiastic the 
reader may become over this mode of 
angling it is hoped that he will re- 
strict the armament on whatever types 


of “dreadnaught” or “submarine” he 
shall particularly affect to the use of 
three single hooks at most (the legal 
limit in some waters), or, better yet, 


In camp on the Racquette River. 


A Good Tent For the North Woods 


(Continued from page 470) 


it pull out or tear; and in the morning 
when the storm had subsided, it re- 
mained erect and trim, with its rib- 
bon of smoke twisting through its 
throat as gracefully as ever. It is my 
sincere opinion, that the Indian tepee, 
correctly made and properly erected, 
will withstand greater wind pressure 
than any other type of canvas struc- 
ture made, 


Po only honest objection that I be- 
lieve could be made against the 
tepee is that it is subject to the com- 


ing and going of insects. However, 
when ‘a small fire is burning within, 
insects are not as annoying as might 
be supposed. Another objection might 
be that no ground cloth can be used; 
but no ground cloth is needed, as the 
fire in the center serves to dry out the 
ground and keep it in that condition 
much better than a cloth could. The 
poles are still another drawback. I 
will admit that poles are required, but 
it is not necessarily vital to have the 
full number. Several times I have 
erected my tepee with but four poles. 
And poles can be carried. It was the 
custom of the western Indians who lived 
on the plains to carry their lodge poles 
with them whenever they moved camp. 
Also the Mongols of Asia, who used a 
tent similar to the Indian tepee, (but 
less perfect) and who were even greater 
wanderers than the Indians, used to 


carry their poles with them upon their 
nomadic peregrenations. Even I have 
carried eight tepee poles more than 
twenty-five hundred miles. It does 
take time to cut poles. How much de- 
pends upon their accessability, but once 
you have them it does not take long to 
erect the tepee. I can put mine up 
without any assistance, in ten minutes. 
Nor is this type of tent heavy. Mine 
weighs, without the poles, exactly 
eleven pounds. It is a warm tent, and 
also I believe it is the coolest tent that 
can be made. In hot weather the bot- 
tom edges can be lifted causing a com- 
plete circulation of air, and the side 
away from the sun can be rolled up 
and still leave the occupants in the 
shade. Now and then when the wind 
is unstable, the interior of the tent 
will become somewhat smoky, and will 
cause you some annoyance in continu- 
ally shifting the flaps. But what is a 
little smoke and a bit of bother in the 
face of the innumerable superior ad- 
vantages of an Indian tepee? 

My wigwam has sheltered me in half 
a dozen different states, and except for 
the color, which has faded, and an in- 
significant sprinkling of spark-holes, it 
seems to be in as good condition as 
the first day that we tried it out. 
And I think that it’s the best kind of 
a tent either on or off the market. 
Try it and find out what camping can 
be like twelve months of the year. 


Pop and the Pickerel 


(Continued from page 472) 


“Old Pop” had one pickerel and four 
perch and-one small large-mouthed 
bass. 

Never, never, never, will I be so 
proud of an achievement in sport as of 
that moment when we landed at camp 
and I tossed out of my canoe those 


seven pickerel. I saved the big fellow 
for the last toss and it landed right by 
the lantern very near “Pop’s” feet. 
“Well, I’ll be darned, you certainly 
struck a lucky spot,” was all he said, 
but I knew that he was a far better 
sport than those first words would in- 
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dicate. Finally, the real “Old Pop” 
came out—“You know, Doc, I believe 
you've got a hidden method you’re 
springing on me ’cause I never saw 
such a catch of pickerel in so short a 
time in this lake.” 

I couldn’t keep from breaking my 
pledge of secrecy. Right then and there 
in the flickering lights of our camp fire, 
seated between two big hemlocks, 1 = 

ith that good and noble soul, “ ° 
Pop” Pickering, eres to him—the Landing Good Ones 

reatest bass fisherman of seven coun- ° 
Saaehow to successfully catch pickerel. Right Along 

And after my explanation was done : ie ; 
and as we were eating that most delici- ‘4 big ~ ee biting greedily. You 

3 h ellow perch, “Old Pop” ere with the lures t ey want, ane your 
ous fish, the y P kd very best, over exactly the right places. What 
in his most brusque but gracious man-| about the line you're using? Will it hold them? 
ner said, “Say, Doc, I believe your Dad} Ashaway Fishing Lines, made in Ashaway for 
was right about the underlying prin-| more than 102 years, by four generations of the 
ciples of pickerel.” same expert linemakers, insure you every desir- 

- ao one ee eaten ee 

olders of the World's Go edal for excellence 

Block Island Swordfish . een, famous: for taking World’s Record 
: ig fish. 

(Communes: from: gage. S65) "Witaweed your pleasure by adding a new 
had three broadbill swordfish take my} Ashaway or two to your kit today. Lines to make 
bait, but have not been successful in| the good day one never to be forgotten. Sold by 
keeping them hooked. I believe, how- leading tackle dealers everywhere, for every fishing 
ever, that the bait should be attached need; priced moderately. 


When they keep you busy taking 
them off the hook you appgeciate 
your Ashaway Line. ° 
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1925). Fry about 10 days old in 
Barrett Pond harbored them in such 
stages of development as to suggest 
infection soon after hatching. In gen- 
eral I have found the infection light in 
the young stages, but increasing in 
severity with age. 

So far as I am aware the life cycle 
of not a single member of this family 
of worms is completely known. My 
observations show that the bass may 
harbor the larval worms in the viscera 
as described and the adult worm in the 
intestine. Further than this I have no 
exact proof. Mr. Bangham is attack- 
ing the problem in logical fashion 
through the medium of the food in- 
gested by the bass. He postulates the 
theory apparently with some reason 
that an intermediate host, a copepod 
or other crustacean used as food, fur- 
nishes the method of incidence into the 
fry or fingerlings. His theory gains 
plausibility since, as he states, he has 
found such an intermediary relation- 
ship existing in a closely related species 
of worms. If such is the case, the 
infected copepod introduces the para- 
site into the fry and fingerlings; then, 
according to his theory, a similarly in- 
fected crayfish must be the conveyor 
of the worm into the adult bass. This 
seems illogical. Recently I have been 
looking into the plankton at Barrett 
Pond where the parasite is rampant. 
I do not find that the copepods are 
carriers—though I may be mistaken in 
this. Curiously enough, in most cases 
the gills of the basses and sunfishes 
have every appearance of being stung 
by some minute, free-swimming object. 
Seemingly the soft tissues of the gills 
could be readily penetrated by the 
minute embryo of the worm and find 
there a suitable, temporary abode for 
the transformation of its initial stage, 
later passing to other penetrable tis- 
sues until the body cavity is reached. 
However, these observations are too 
recent to be of more than speculative 
interest. 


N the Genesee River and tributaries 
of the watershed, the bass are prac- 
tically free of this parasite. I found 


but a single worm or two in each of 
five out of forty or more specimens 
which I examined. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that in sections 
of this river characterized as good bags 
waters, natural reproduction was abun. 
dant and apparently sufficient. Finger. 
ling bass reared at the state hatcheries 
at Oneida and Ogdensburg show free. 
dom from the disease. According to 
Mr. Bangham, the parasite is unknown 
in the Ohio River drainage. Of course 
there are other instances of freedom 
from this pest, so that the situation 
regarding the bass seems not altogether 
hopeless. 

Summarizing the general observa- 
tions that are now before us, we find 
that since 1914 the boundaries of jn. 
fection have been widely extended, pre- 
sumably through lack of application of 
quarantine methods in our stocking 
policies; that the young may become 
parasitized on leaving the nest; that 
this type of parasitism affecting the 
spawning function strikes at the heart 
of the reproduction of the species; 
furthermore, that all members of the 
Centrarchid family, including the 
basses, sunfishes and crappies, are 
strongly susceptible to this parasite. 

The imperative thing to do in an 
endeavor to check this menace among 
the bass is to complete the life history 
of the worm. The formulation of any 
constructive plan of action will await 
these facts. Remedial measures for 
ponds or small lakes may be as simple 
as a light dosage of copper sulphate 
at the time the embryo worms are 
swarming in the water. Because so 
much mystery still surrounds the life 
cycle, it means pioneering work in a 
difficult field requiring highly special- 
ized training with adequate equipment 
and funds. 

For a complete understanding of the 
situation, it is essential to have compre- 
hensive and searching surveys. Bass 
anglers can help by reporting the con- 
dition of their catches. States organ- 
izing surveys should include this fea- 
ture in their programs of investigation. 
(Reprinted by permission of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society.) 


The Trail of the Lobo Wolf 


(Continued from page 475) 


It was sunrise when a‘ sufficient 
number of the hunters had gathered at 
Marshall’s ranch to continue the pur- 
suit. After listening to a detailed 
account of the early morning’s battle 
and holding a consultation, they were 
about to start for the trail when some 
misguided person threw out of the 
kitchen door a panfull of garbage. 
Instantly there were between 20 and 
30 of those savage, hungry wolfhounds 
making a dive for that food. 

Each dog seemed to think this food 
was his individual property, conse- 
quently, before anyone could interfere, 
there was one grand battle raging. 

These wolfhounds are considered 
the most savage of all dog creation and 
will fight at the least provocation. They 
are very clannish and seldom do the 


individual packs fight among  then- 
selves, but woe be unto the strange dog 
that may get into their midst. This 
probably was the most savage dog fight 
that ever occurred in the West. There 
was no chance to stop them by any 
ordinary methods. It was worth a 
man’s life to get into that whirling 
mass, 

At last the cowboy’s weapon—the 
lasso—was brought into use and soon 
those dogs were being dragged out of 
the fight, dangling at the end of a rope. 

This dog fight had caused the loss of 
many precious moments, for the warm 
sunshine was melting the snow, which 


_would soon obliterate the tracks of the 


wolves, but with high hopes this for- 
midable array of horsemen and dogs 
again took to the trail, the drops of 
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ecimeng 
sting to 
Sections 
0d bass 
'S abun. 
Finger. ITH renewed energy the hunters 
tcheries urged their horses into greater 
W free. speed along the trail that led them into 
ding to a rough and hilly country. Just an 
nknown jdeal place to find the Lobos’ home or 
course den, but the snow was melting fast. 
reedom At times the trail was lost and a dis- 
tuation couraged lot of wolf hunters were 
ogether about to give up the chase when the 
Hi-Hi-Hi—“the call to the dog” from 
bserva- one of the horseman and his hand 
we find [J pointing to the front caused every man 
of in- and dog to glance in that direction. A 
sd, pre- welcome sight met their gaze. A lone 
tion of wolf going over a hill but a short 
tocking J distance ahead. 
become All was excitement. Both horsemen 
-; that HJ and dogs were going at full speed. It 
ng the was a short race. A _ grayhound, 
> heart @ faster than his mates, while going at 
pecies; a tremendous speed, hit the wolf in the 
of the rump and both hound and wolf rolled 
1g the over several times before regaining 
S, are their feet. Others of the faster dogs 
site, were up and surrounding their prey. 
in an f The Lobo Demon, alone, without the er ec aves 
among assistance of its mate, was at bay, but 
history ready to fight to the death against 
of any overwhelming odds. Little chance did 


blood in the snow showing plainly that 
the Lobos were wounded either from 
the fight with the dogs or bullets from 
the revolvers of the cowboys. 


Shaves that leave your face like smoothest 


a = lone | ae have as hg Z —_ * velvet and put a sparkle in your eye. You 
s charging dogs sprang a is throat. . . e ‘ 
simple J He was alone among enemies whose get this face-saving service with every Valet 
phate J only thought was his destruction. He AutoStrop Razor—the only razor that 
oe sharpens its own blades 
oy ‘ite This proved to be the dog wolf and P 7 
23 soon the hunters were retracing their ° ° - 
in 4 J steps in search of the mate, but with Handsome razor sets, built to jewelry speci- 
pment jy B® success. The snow had gone and fications. A scientifically correct razor; 
Tene an Ss Se The COE improved—wherever improvement was 
of tas While the hunt continued, several of am? 7 : Pp : 
mpre- fy the horsemen were sent to a ranch possible. Years of shaving comfort await 
Sees whose owner had an old trail hound, ou 
aye. one of the few in this country. It did — GUARANTEE 
organ- not take the ao dog long after he We wish that every user of a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
s fea- arrived to pick up the missing trail, be constantly enthusiastic. Should anything happen to 
sation and with loud baying he led the hunters yours affecting its perfect service, send it to us for 
Amer. fg ‘© 4 small thicket of plum trees and causa uen i te’ ee anes os cae tee 


there cunningly hid by grass and brush either service. 
was the entrance to the Lobos’ den. 


A spade carried by one of the hunt- ||! V: | 
ers for this very purpose was soon t { t 
throwing out the sand from the mouth a e u rop azor 


of the den and with the assistance of 


them- the eager dogs the room in which the ° 
re dog two wolves were making their home Sharp ens us own blades 
This was soon exposed. 
r fight A flash, a streak of gray and the 
There mate of the dead wolf with one great 
y any leap was free for the time being. The 
rth a dogs, though taken by surprise, were 
irling quickly after her. They soon overtook 
the flying wolf, who went fighting to 
—the her doom in the same tragic manner as 
soon did her mate of a few hours before. 
ut of There are a number of men living in 
~~ this sandhill country today that par- 
os e ticipated in the extermination of those 
Said two destructive Lobo wolves, and a few 
f the years later, four of the wolfhounds 
* fal that were in at the finish, killed a 
dogs pointer dog that belonged to a party 
ps of of hunters of which the author was a 





member. 
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American 
Wild 
Cats 


(Cont. from page 478) 


the edge of a pond in a Florida wood- 
land when a bobcat crashed away 
through the brush a few yards ahead 
of me, leaving the remains of a great 
blue heron upon which he had just 
While the heron had been 


feasted. 
stalking frogs, the bobcat had been 
stalking him. 


was deep. 


I was examining the body of a Flor- 


ida specimen recently, noting its shape- 


ly limbs and the exceeding beauty of 


its face, when a young sportsman de- 
scribed the method of hunting lynxes 
with big Airedales near Miami. It 
appears that the Airedale is a pretty 
good climber himself and, when he gets 
the cat on the ground, he takes him by 
the nape of the neck and crushes him 
to the earth before he can use either 
claws or teeth. 

That the bobcat is a good climber, 
although hunting mostly on the ground, 
I can testify from recent observation. 
While traveling a lonely Florida high- 
way at night, one leaped across the 
road in front of my car and dashed up 
a telephone pole to the crossbars with 
the quickness and agility of a squirrel. 
If a tree had been near, he would, of 
course, have climbed it in preference 
to the pole. I do not now recall having 
heard the cry of a bobcat, but it is 
said to be sometimes a wailing scream 
and at other times a short, raucous 
bark. 

When domestic cats, like the Persian, 
are grown for the shows in England, 
they are kept in large cages out-of- 
doors where the cold air and sunshine 
make them healthy and insure a fine 
coat of fur. The bobcat, likewise, will 
not thrive in heated buildings, but 
must have the open air and be fed 
sparingly. However well they are 
treated, though, they never become 
Dr. Blair, director of the New 


tame. 
York Zoological Park, says in a recent 
letter to me: “It has been our experi- 
ence with the captive bobcats that it 
is necessary always to be on guard 


against attacks by them. We have 
never had one that showed the slightest 
disposition to become tame.” 

Dr. Hornaday says that practically 
all wild animals fight captivity at first, 
but that many of them settle down to 
a contented life if given plenty of 
room and a kind and understanding 
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It is recorded that three 
or four bobcats have been known to 
join forces and hunt deer with success 
in the Maine forests when the snow 


The ocelot 


man to look after their wants. 


of India. 


ently courageous and powerful to be 
really dangerous. 


The Ocelot 


Although there are no lynxes in 
our tropical lowlands or in South 
America, there are several long-tailed 
cats to be found in those regions that 
are similar to them in size and habits, 
the best known being the ocelot, which 
ranges from southern Texas southward 
through Mexico to Paraguay. This 
handsome little animal, often called 
the “tiger-cat,” is about the size of a 
cocker spaniel, with a tail half the 
length of its body; and its weight may 
reach twenty-five or thirty-five pounds. 

It is not unlike a small leopard in 
appearance, with its pale yellow or 
grayish brown coat, but it may be dis- 
tinguished at once from all other cats 
by the horizontal bands of blackish 
ring-spots on its back and sides. When 
I was buying some skins in Mexico, the 
tradesmen tried to sell me ocelot hides 
for young jaguar skins, but the differ- 
ence was easily apparent even to my 
inexperienced eyes. 


HE ocelot is an agile climber and 

is accustomed to sit on the limbs 
of trees and wait for its prey, which 
consist chiefly of small mammals, birds, 
and reptiles. Some of the Mexican 
farmers are inclined to give it protec- 
tion in spits of its depredations, so that 
it is frequently found there in a half- 
tamed condition. Like all yellow cats, 
it is apt to be bad tempered in cap- 
tivity; but in the wild state it is quite 
inoffensive and much less fierce than 
most other felines. 

The margay is smaller than the oce- 
lot, but has a very long tail. It is 
usuaHy of a grizzly color with black 
spots and rings, and is found from 
the warm lowlands of Mexico to Para- 
guay, where its place is taken on the 
great plains of the La Plata by the 
Pampas cat. 

The Jaguarundi cat, or eyra, ranges 
from southern Texas to Paraguay, but 
it is so retiring in its disposition that 
little is definitely known of its habits. 
It is otter-like in shape, with slender 


Man’s 
inveterate foes are said by another 
authority to be the solitary male ele- 
phant, the sloth-bear, and the wild boar 
One might add to the list the 
bobeat of America if he were suffici- 


wooden trumpet which 


body, short legs, and a very long tajj. 
being dull bluish gray in one form and 
rusty or chestnut in the other, The 
latter color variety was formerly ¢op. 
sidered distinct and bore the name of 
“eyra,” but the two animals are noy 
known to be the same. It is about the 
size of our domestic cat, its coat jg 
unspotted, and its nose is curiously 
pinched in at the sides. In captivity, 
some individuals are- gentle while 
others remain savage. In the wilds, it 
swims well and loves to hunt near the 
water. 


The Jaguar 

Among the prize skins in my collec. 
tion is a very handsome one of a jaguar 
obtained near Manzanillo on the west 
coast of Mexico; while on my couch is 
an Indian blanket that matches the 
yellow and black of the skin very 
closely. The jaguar, or “tiger” of the 
New World, was once abundant as far 
north as Arkansas, but is now only 
occasional in the Southwest and is rare 
in most of Mexico; but in the great 
tropical forests of South America, es- 
pecially along the Amazon, and south- 
ward to the great plains he is still 
found in more or less abundance. 


E stands next to the lion and tiger 

in size, being more robust than 
the leopard, with shorter legs, rounder 
head, and shorter tail. He is usually 
tawny yellow, spotted with large black 
rosettes, but the color varies consider- 
ably and is sometimes even pure black. 
The strength of his jaws, according to 
Dr. Hornaday, is remarkable. His 
roars are: also terrifying, being be- 
tween a cough and a growl and louder 
than those of either the puma or the 
leopard. 

The food of the jaguar is very 
varied. He frequents rivers, where 
deer and other animals come to drink; 
he will lie along a limb like a puma and 
leap upon cattle or horses passing 
near; he easily overtakes the slow 
capybara, catches monkeys when they 
are asleep, and digs for turtle eggs on 
sandy beaches. A great wanderer, he 
will follow a herd of peccaries for many 
miles, picking off the stragglers. If 
the pigs catch him, they trample and 
rip him to pieces; but he resorts to 
strategy to outwit them. Springing 
upon the herd suddenly, he breaks the 
neck of one and leaps back into the 
tree to wait until the herd moves away, 
then he comes down and enjoys his 
feast in peace. 

In the presence of man, the jaguar 
is usually shy and cowardly like the 
puma and is not to be feared as one 
would fear a leopard. He dislikes 
captivity, but finally yields to man’s 
superior power. On account of his 
depredations, he is everywhere out- 
lawed and persistently hunted with 
dogs until treed and shot. -At certain 
seasons he is sometimes “called” as one 
would call a wild turkey, with a short 
imitates his 
roar. Indians usually fear the jaguar, 
not so much for what he does as for 
what he seems fully capable of doing. 
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Hunting in the Inca’s Hill Pastures 


skeletons of several men mingled with 
the bones of llamas. 

That day ended my viscacha hunting 
at Lake Junin, but before my friends 
arrived to hunt ducks, Friday intro- 
duced me to a new sport, cui hunting. 

Hunting cuis, or guinea pigs, may 
not sound exciting but I found it amus- 
ing for the sake of variety, and by no 
means easy. 

The marshy islands in Lake Junin 
are little else than clumps of reeds 
growing in six feet or more of water, 
very cold water, but here and there 
is a little spot of solid ground where 
it is possible to land, and on these 
places and in the reeds about them, 
the cuis make their homes. 

When I first landed on one of the 
isands I found the trails and run- 
ways among the reeds so numerous 
that I expected to see guinea pigs at 
every step. And I had not gone far 
before I saw one, but he appeared and 
disappeared among the reeds again in 
the same instant. Here and there 
amidst the floating vegetation were lit- 
tle platforms built of the cast-off tips 
of the reeds on which the little ani- 
mals feed. The “casas” or houses, 
seemed to be always placed in clumps 
of tall reeds growing in deep water 
near the edges of the islands. In some 
of the trails were several inches of 
water, so that the cuis could be heard 
splashing about near at hand though 
concealed from sight by the thick veg- 
etation. As it was hopeless to shoot 
them among the reeds I took my stand 
near a little opening and waited, mo- 
tionless, in the hope of seeing them as 
they crossed a bare spot which was 
traversed by several trails. 


HILE I was watching I heard a 

squeak in a reed clump near me 
and two cuis dashed across my open 
space, taking me by surprise. For a 
cui gun I was carrying a large pistol 
loaded with shot, and as the little crea- 
tures disappeared I fired into the reeds 
ahead of them, and found, to my aston- 
ishment, that I had actually killed one 
of them. 

I got my second in somewhat the 
same way. I was standing by a large 
cump of reeds when I heard some- 
thing stirring among them. Peering 
in, I saw a reed bobbing about in a 
most peculiar manner. At first I could 
not imagine the cause, but decided that 
a guinea pig must be feeding on the 
other end of the reed, so, guessing as 
well as I could where the other end 
would be, I fired my miniature shot- 
gun, and scored again. 

The only way we did succeed in get- 
ting these little animals was by watch- 
Ing at the occasional openings until 
one of them chanced to cross it and so 
gave us an opportunity for a shot. 

When Barney and George dropped off 
the train at the duck house one after- 
noon they were interested in nothing 


(Continued from page 481) 


but ducks and insistedyon having a try 
immediately. 

When I had. been on the lake hunt- 
ing guinea pigs I had not seen many 
ducks, so I volunteered to steer the 
boat and watch the shooting. Barney 
knows the lake better than anyone else 
in Peru so my job was merely to turn 
the boat here and there as he directed 
by a wave of his hand from the bow. 
Instead of heading into the open water 
we would run into the narrow channels 
between the dense masses of reeds, 
sometimes running into blind pockets 
where we had to stop the motor and 
back out with the oars; sometimes find- 
ing a way through to open water on 
the other side. 

There were not many ducks about 
that evening, and we found them rather 


‘wild, most of them flying’ before we 


came within gun-range. Still we came 
in after two hours shooting, with fif- 
teen birds, which would not be bad 
in some places these days. 

Barney was planning to build a new 
stove the next day, so George and: I 
went out, taking Friday to do the 
steering, The motor was not doing its 
best at the start and George gave it 
his full time while I did the shooting, 
and this time I had my eyes opened 
to the possibilities of Lake Junin for 
duck hunting. 


f hare eer was a fairly long run from 


the boat house to the first of the 
canals which we had hunted the night 
before, and as we coasted along the 
edge of one of the islands, little bunches 
of ducks kept appearing from among 
the reeds and rising in easy gun range 
as we approached. Something was 
wrong at the start, for by the time 
we had reached the canals I had used 
half a box of shells and had only three 
ducks. Then George joined me and 
we began to drop them more regularly. 

The day was beautifully clear and 
warm and the snow-capped peaks of 
the western cordillera stood out won- 
derfully clear against the sky, and 
were doubled by their reflection in the 
glassy smooth lake. As we slid gently 
through the narrow channels among 
the rushes hundreds of mud hens spat- 
tered away across the surface of the 
water; flocks of ibises and occasional 
flamingos flew by overhead, and at 
nearly every turn of the winding canals 
we put up a flock of ducks. 

When we had exhausted the possi- 
bilities among the islands, we crossed 
the southern end of the lake, stopping 
now and then to pull the weeds from 
the propeller, and followed the shore 
on the western side. As a matter of 
fact we were a mile or more from the 
solid land, the space between being 
filled with rushes growing in shallow 
water, and by bays where the tangled 
weeds forbade the boat to pass. There 
were hundreds of ducks here busily 
feeding, and perfectly safe in the shal- 


low water. Occasionally a flock would 
rise and circle the boat giving us a 
chance to add to the pile behind us, 
but as our shells were nearly ex- 
hausted, we decided to head homeward 
across the lake. 

The water was very clear, and except 
at a deep spot in the middle of the lake, 
the bottom was plainly visible, covered 
everywhere with a tangled mass of 
vegetation. There were schools of 
small fish darting here and there, and 
burrowing hastily into the weeds as we 
approached. In the center of the ldne 
there were no ducks, but grebes of 
several kinds were continually in sight. 
The natives near the lake believe that 
there is a whirlpool in the center which 
will destroy any boat which falls into 
its grasp, but we failed to find it. 

As we approached the other shore 
we found a good many ducks of a dif- 
ferent and larger kind, feeding in 
fairly deep water. Some of them were 
moulting and unable to fly and we 
tested their speed by chasing them with 
the boat. We found them well able to 
keep out of our way by pattering along 
the surface of the water. The coots, 
however, were easy victims, tiring in 
a few minutes, so that we could get 
within a few feet of them, when they 
would dive to escape being run down 
by the boat. 

Our bag contained only three spe- 
cies of ducks, the common one being a 
very beautiful bird with a bright blue 
bill, a black crown, creamy throat and 
a mottled brown and gray back. The 
bird population of Lake Junin differs 
at different seasons, as visitors from 
other regions stop here at varying 
times, but this species is abundant the 
year round. 

As Peru has no closed seasons there 
is great danger that this wonderful 
resort of water-foul will suffer, as have 
our northern shooting grounds, from 
the increasing number of hunters and 
reckless slaughter by game hogs. The 
principal breeding season is said to be 
November, but even in June we saw 
several families of young ducks, and 
it is probable that the birds nest the 
year round. 

Some of the hunters advised me to 
return in the nesting season as ducks 
are easier to get then. One man, who 
has hunted the lake for a number of 
years, believes he can already see a 
difference in the number of birds seen 
in a day’s hunt. 

Three factors, however, operate in 
favor of the birds; the inaccessibility 
of some of the feeding and nesting 
grounds about the lake; the small na- 
tive population of the region; and the 
difficulty of obtaining guns and am- 
munition in Peru. The last is a very 
important item. It is to be hoped that 
these things will enable the birds to 
hold their own until the need for game 
protection is better understood in South 
America. 
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Practical GAME BREEDING 


HIS may be a most ideal time of ards, black ducks, shovellers, pintails. backs, pulled out of a marsh this Last, k 
the year to deepen marsh-land The sea ducks, canvasbacks, redheads, spring. When I asked Mr. William , 
in order to make it more produc- and all the deep diving varieties. Peach, the head game keeper, how 

tive as a farm for raising ducks, musk- Note where a lot of that round black large a snapper he had ever seen, he 

rats, or other marsh loving creatures. rush is growing, in two feet or less of promptly replied: 

Many large marshes are too dry to be water and decided to plant that place “As big as a washtub.” 

good feeding and nesting grounds for with wild rice this autumn as the round “Where?” evergre 

either ducks or muskrats. Where the black rush is no food for waterfowl I thought he would say down south @ white ; 

water is all taken up with quill rush, and the wild rice will smother it. When in Louisiana, or in Arkansas, or Mis- a 3 

flag, bull rushes, and so on, and the carp are spawning is the most effective sissippi. But, no. 

water hidden, so that one can walk time to clean them out of your marsh, “Up in the Holland River that runs § 7pj, j< 
over it, almost, without wetting the but the best time is any time. Remem- into Cook’s Bay, in Lake Simcoe. @ on, 

feet. A dredge would delve ponds and _ ber in seine netting carp, you have a That’s in Ontario. It had a foot of M 

make sections of higher ground in a_ really brainy fish to deal with; they mud on its back and much vegetation on 

very short time. Where there are will make mass rushes at the top and growing in the mud.” 

many closed ponds in a marsh, they bottom of your seine and endeavor to 

should be connected by water lanes. get over or under it. Also, they will UCH a turtle must have been sev- 

The water in the lanes should be about run shoreward or outward, according eral hundred years old, as _ they 

eighteen inches deep, and the lanes’ to which is the best tactics for them to grow very slowly. Mr. Peach told me 

should be wide enough to permit a punt pursue. I do not know if it is because he saw a number of snappers in that 
to be punted through easily. In order carp are vegetable eaters that they river and all were remarkably large. 
to cut through the dense matting of have more brains than any other fish He did not try to capture the very 
peat, use a big knife shaped like an but, at any rate, like all pests, they large one as he judged it weighed 
old-fashioned meat chopper, and have have brains, as you will discover when between 130 and 150 pounds. The 
it exceedingly sharp. It should have you try to net them. You will find that largest snapper I ever saw is in the 
an iron handle, about three and a half you will have to hammer them into the Little Rock, Arkansas Zoo, and it is 
feet long, with a cross handle on the seine. However, I have seen men take about half the size of the one seen by 
top. With such an instrument, you several tons of carp out of a large Mr. Peach. A Ser 
can cut effectively through the peat marsh, in a day. and send them to It is. gratifying to see the great VON 
and roots of living vegetable matter. market and get. fifteen cents a pound numbers of game and wild bird sanctu- of 

Then the cut chunks of peat can be for them. They retailed at twenty-five aries that are being planned and set City, ar 

pulled out with a long handled fork, cents a pound. up recently. Not a week passed last depart: 

the prongs of which are set at right Snapping turtles can be lessened this winter and spring but we read of some inform: 
angles for pulling, and not, as ordi- month by trapping, but the most effec- new section being set aside for the The ne 
narily, for shoving purposes. tive time is the first warm days of conservation of game, forests and @ sonal < 

River ducks require water only about spring because when they first come other natural resources. I would hart, s 

a foot deep for their feeding, but sea up out of the mud, they are sluggish strongly advise the strict patrolling of Mr. B 

ducks require water five or more feet and can be grabbed by the long tail “ such new preserves, with trap and from s 

in depth, for their feeding. The river and thrown into boat or punt. I saw gun, in order to lessen the number of &@ inform: 

ducks comprise teal, wood ducks, mal- seventeen big fellows, real old moss- game enemies, otherwise the increase H% conditic 
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of game will be very slow, and, indeed, 
may not occur at all. 

“Cover, cover!” is the constant cry 
of game birds. And there is no cover. 


This year, even more than any other 
year, 1 have seen more wood cut off 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 


type of bird or animal enclosure. 


Wholesale 


prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 


at. Worcester, 


Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 
































Ba the land. In southern Michigan, for Crown Iron Works 1225 Tyler St., N. E 
“7 
instance, more wood was cut off the we W Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
farm lots, for firewood, than has been 
the practice for some years. j 
\ istak FUR PRICES SOARING! |[insi 
It is a great mista e to cut ttees °|| Insist on— 
from “hog’s backs” because the soil Breed Fars New ter Real Profits! 
of sandy and gravelly sections, on reed furs Now tor heat Frohts! Registered Silver Foxes 
j ; : Mississippi flood has dest 1 fur- 
high elevations, always corrodes and] gnimals Furs a he ee ieee ee ee Buy’ only silver foxes registered in the American 
thing, in the way of grass, grains or| Will reap a golden harvest. National Fox Breeders Association. Official registra- 
nod ’ You can breed furs in odd hours: A back yard ts tion is your guarantee of pure breeding—the measure 
vegetables can be grown on such places. space enough. We =o meet Se ES e soa Year Book of Silver Fox Indust t 
‘ossum Hollow stc CHIN! TOX ~page iear book of Silver ox Indu 
In fact, great sections of Michigan] BxetQons “SKUNKS DIANE. On receipt of 1S¢ to cover shipping 
have splendid soil for growing trees, | Full instructions. Expert advisory service free. Send American National Fox Breeders Assn. 
but are poorly adapted for grain grow- ial tet et in colors! Illustrated 424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
i r for pasture. Many sections are Official registration organization of the 
~° t ro ie fae aoe veniiis POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM fox industry. 
crying ou udly a & = R. F. D. 413 Springfield, Ohio 
“Plant some trees,” Nature demands 
insistently. Silver Fox News 
Some land owners are answering Free Copy 
that call. But in doing so, don’t plant Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
weed trees, but plant the best varieties business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
te be procured. Why plant a sweet planning to a in, Send for free 
2 ° . copy or or ssues, 
pignut when the same soil will support Siiieasiatodi cietneiniimiaaceina 
a shagbark hickory? Or a soft, red SILVER FOX NEWS than chickens. Write st once for two free aeapeminateees 
538 W. 34th St. New York doit. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
or Norway maple when a sugar maple 7 ° Zomesonae OF Secet, Me aa ree —_ Squab 
. ompany, ‘ee! 
will do equally as well? H Oo F M A N N Established 50 penne. Founder ofthe Saab Indusiry 20 Year 
0. rges! 4 é id Pige 
ean ies cad como Supplies. eee easarenrase ‘riak. 
ERE let me say that anyone set- Mounting with real expression 
ting marshes or pastures on fire, Heads, | animals, birds and fish 
in order to burn the weeds, should be at Gale cat mee tee ee RR eae 
severely penalized, as such action is heads, fur rugs, ete., for sale. List. ¥ artist. Kasily, quickly learned by men, women 
a Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth boys. Tremendously nteractiow and fascinating. Decorate 
: wasteful of the soil contents, destruc- heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. home and den with beautiful art. Make 
tive to duck and other waterfowl cover $00 GATES AVE. BROOKLYN, H.¥. Ji Free Book fee oy laa tt 
for nesting, and also burns up young North — a fTaxidenay “203 Simona Se 
° lorthwestern School of T: idermy © OMAHA, 
. ae muskrats and smothers the old ones. “Pheasant Farming” jg i oa a 
Bs Last, but not least, the fire spreads to|] new and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated, Attract DUCKS and FISH 
V illiam neighbors’ lands and kills off the new postpaid one dollar. One hundred pages of = BIG Hib: pow were 
how : ¥ reliable, practical information covering quar- WA SHAE 
- he tree growth. Last spring, in my ab- a an ne game = — Natural aquatic food plants will bring thousands of 
€ j i i gation apter on ungarian artridge Wild Ducks t favorite waters. Plant y. WILD 
5 sence, my immediate neighbor burned rearing, with full page color plate of this RICE, WILD CELERY, PONDWEED ‘SEEDS guaran- 
some long, dead grass and burnt a/|} wonderful game bird. teed to produce results. Prices reduced, extra discount 
number of trees on my place: beautiful | -’GENE M. SIMPSON, Corvallis, Oregon on early orders. W oo planting advice and 
evergreens, Douglas, Engelmann and 
south ht . 
+ Mi white spruce, white, black, red, yellow PNG tals en Bees ey pea Ah 
r Ms: @ and Jeffrey pines; sweet chestnut 
trees, as well as a lot of grape vines. Bia MONEY—We Su FOXE ALASKAN BLUES 
os i. fol rices f AND SILVERS; 
t runs @ This is a most detestable habit in any Belcfan a each eNew jew Zenlan ‘ six bank references; Seattle 
imcoe, one . page i Chamber of Commerce; many satisfied customers. Booklet 
oot of P ': ow ee rete ma free. Breeder-agts wanted. Shipments from Seattle Ranch, 
ration Many marshes require deepening by | vTe0oR, Box 54, CLEARY BROS. Fox Farms, Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wa. 
si diking. For this purpose special steel 
plates are made. These are ten inches 
wide and range in dept from two feet P. . W 7: Bi 
n sev- ° e 
thes to ten feet. They. have interlocking ropagation of ild irds 
rooves on each side, running the full 
ld me  & re 
. then length, that most .effectively prevent By HERBERT K. JOB 
large. me ony leakage. These plates are far A complete manual on game breeding, profusely illus- 
very jm more powerful and ne Pao a trated with over 100 photographs of game birds. The 
sighed wooden dikes. They can be hammere author gives practical methods of Propagation of 
Th down into the muck where the water i : 
e Aaa: 7 , Quail, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, Pheasants, Partridges, 
the @ T™ns off. This is opposite tactics to : ; 
nw drainage and firing Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and Swans. It is a book 
it Be , which every game breeder and lover of birds should 
en by h 
. . ave. 
A Service Station For Sportsmen : 
great VON LENGERKE and Detmold, Inc., TABLE Part 1—Methods with Gallinaceous Birds .... ... 8 Chapters 
inetu- of 349 Madison Avenue, New York OF Part 2—Methods with Wild Waterfowl ..... ... 5 Chapters 
d set City, announce the opening of a service CONTENTS Part 3—Methods with the Smaller Land Birds. ... 4 Chapters 
| last department for the dissemination of Handsomely bound in cloth—6!4 by 834 inches—Price $3.00 post paid. 
some information of interest to sportsmen. Book D 
r the #] The new department is under the per- 00 epartment 
and sonal direction of Mr. Fred J. Burg- 
would hart, sportsman and big game hunter. 
ng of Mr. Burghart invites correspondence 


and from sportsmen desirous of obtaining 
er of #@ information on hunting and fishing 
reaseé Mi Conditions in any part of the country. 
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Modern Breaking 
By WituiaM A. BRUETTE 
VERY phase of the subject has been 


carefully covered and the important § 


lessons~are illustrated by photographs 


from life. It is a book well calculated to 3 


enable the amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 
There are chapters on The Art of Train- 


ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 3 


pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 


Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, § 


Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 


Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults § 


and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. 


ee . 


Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of ine § 


formation concerning the management, 2% 


training and diseases of dogs, includ- 


ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters % 


on the care of the kennel, treatment of 


fleas and lice, training methods, teaching ¢ 


name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 


searching by scent, trailing, life saving, ¢ 


shaking hands, dancing, jumping rope, 


climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 3 
temper, ‘worms, tapeworms, chorea and 


many others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents $ 


_—————————————————————————— 4 


Kennel Record 


all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 


A HANDY book for immediate record of § 


~ portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 


ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 


¥ enable the owner immediately to register % 


pedigrees and record stud visits, whelps, 


~ sales, winnings and all minor transactions. % 
Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. | 


75 Cents § 


Press Board. 


Hounds and Beagles 


Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 


into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 


© steady driver on the trail. Instructions are ¢ 
given for correcting common faults such as 

¢ babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- } 
tions are given for developing a pack and 

$ the subjects of field trials, care, condition- § 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately § 
$ covered. Every man who loves a hound 
¥ should have this book. e 
This book fills a long felt want. It is the 

¥ first and only book solely devoted to the § 


training of hounds. 


5 218 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 ¢ 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


§ HIS instructive and interesting work § 
covers the history, breeding and train- 2 


ing of these useful dogs. It is the 


% latest and best book on the subject. 
Those who desire to train their dogs to 
% the highest state of efficiency either as com- $ 


panions or for hunting will find ‘ easily 


£ understood and practical instructions on the ¢ 


subjects of general training, retrieving, 


¢ swimming and diving, and work on squire ¢ 


rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


° 193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 3 
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Paper, $1.00 ‘ 


Chasing Rainbows 


(Continued from page 485) 


In a speechless silence from my razz- 
ing friends I turned about, picked up 
my fish and started for camp. . For 
once in my life luck was with me and 
I had the best of the gang. No one 
got another strike that evening. -Dur- 
ing the night a howling gale straight 
from the north pole blew up and our 
thin blankets were entirely too thin. 
Al and I had rolled in close together 
beside a log and managed to get some 
sleep. How long it lasted I can’t say, 
but I awoke shivering at the same rate 
as the forty-mile gale howling through 
the treetops. 

Jay H. had already given up and had 
a fire burning in a somewhat sheltered 
slope behind the upturned roots of a 
windfallen tree. The coffee pot was 
steaming merrily and a pan of trout 
was just commencing to sizzle. Al and 
Fred awakened at this time and the 
three of us arose and joined the indus- 
trious Jay H. To say he was dis- 
gusted at this turn of events would be 
putting it mildly, but despite his la- 
mentations we helped eat the fish and 
drink his coffee. 

Was it good? Ask us. 

Jay H. had never enjoyed much of 
a reputation among the gang as a 
cook, but that trout and hot coffee was 


| the most delicious meal I’ve ever tasted. 


% 


= le 


Pak st 


Maybe the circumstances did hay, 
something to do with it. Anyway it 
was good. 


E rest of the night was spent al. 

ternately toasting our shins about 
the fire and skinning them hunting fo; 
fuel in the pitch darkness of the lodge. 
pole thicket back of us. It was an end. 
less night, but even endless nights enq 
sometime and at the end the sun rose 
over Pelican Butte east of the lake. 
It warmed up soon so that it was 
more comfortable and we all stretched 
out in the sun waiting for the wind 
to go down. We waited in vain until 
after noon but the wind continued to 
lash the lake into whitecaps that made 
it impossible to do anything with 
clumsy raft. 

The other three tried fishing from 
shore with spinners, but not another 
strike did they get and I could not help 
but think of that twenty-inch fighter 
of the night before, with much sat. 
isfaction. “Chasing Rainbows” is not 
always a futile proposition. 

The cold and discomfort of that night 
on the shore of Four-mile Lake have 
long since become a faint memory, but 
never will I forget that rainbow—the 
gamiest individual fish that it has ever 
been my luck to hook. 


Anthony of Chancefield, owned by Walton Ferguson, Jr. 


The Working Spaniel 


(Continued from page 491) 


when they will go beyond their depth 
and begin to swim and after that with 
a little encouragement they can be 
taught to dive into the water from the 
bank and will soon be disporting them- 
selves in a manner that would make a 
muskrat envious. The springers are 
a handy size for car or boat and make 
useful duck retrievers, as the water 
never gets too cold for them. A well- 
trained spaniel is also a splendid’ dog 
to jump rabbits out of briers or heavy 
cover. 


HE puppy’s first real lesson comes 

in being taught to keep at heel at 
command or to drop at word or the 
upraised hand. These lessons can be 
inculeated in a few hours. Begin in 
the house or kennel by gently forcing 
him down to a recumbent position. The 
word “down” or “drop” can be used 
at this time. It should be repeated 
slowly and clearly, several times at 
distinct intervals. Of course the puppy 
will struggle or try to roll over on his 
back, but after a few lessons will 
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gnderstand what is expected of him 
and obey. After he has learned to drop 
and remain down at the word while in 
the house, he should be taken into a 
feld some distance from his home 
where there will be nothing to disturb 
him. He should be ordered down. Back 
away from him slowly. He will prob- 
ably get up to follow you. If he does 
so, take him back to where he was and 
order him down again. Repeat this 
performance several times and then 
again the next day and day after day 
if necessary, until he will remain down 
while you walk away and leave him, 
even if you go into an adjoining field. 
By raising the hand when you. order 
him to drop and by keeping it raised 
while you back away, it will not be long 
until he associates the signal with the 
command and will obey both promptly. 


To teach him to walk at heel, simply 
attach a lead to his collar, carry a 
small switch in your hand and as you 
walk away say “Heel,” draw him back 
and if he attempts to run ahead at any 
time, touch him lightly on the muzzle 
with the switch and repeat the com- 
mand. These two lessons are compara- 
tively simple. Nevertheless, they are 
the groundwork of the breaker’s art. 
They should be given quietly day after 
day until the pupil is letter perfect in 
his performance and can be relied 
upon to obey them without a moment’s 
hesitation. The trainer can then pro- 
ceed to enter his young dog on game. 


The true bred springer is not sup- 
posed to point his game as his name 
indicates. He is expected to spring or 
flush it. The well-bred dogs, however, 
feather on scent and most of them 
utter a sharp little bark as a signal as 
the rabbit is jumped or the bird takes 
the air. There are, however, today 
many springers that have a cross of 
setter blood in their veins and these 
dogs frequently point as staunchly as 
a setter. 

A well-broken spaniel is expected to 
keep within twenty yards of the shoot- 
thar Je; Within oun shot. ' Naturally | —— 
the check cord plays an important part 
in their training. It will have to be 
resorted to shortly after the dogs are 
entered on game. It should be used 
judiciously at all times. At first the 
pupil simply drags it along as he 
rambles across the fields. This will 
give him an idea of restraint. Later 
on it may be necessary to check him up 
sharply until he learns that he is ex- 
pected at all times to be working within 
gun shot. 

In the finishing period it is advisable 
to have an assistant trainer who should 
have charge of the whip and check cord 
and do all the rating. As a result of 
this procedure the pupil will naturally 
become more inclined to work close to 
his owner or principal trainer who 
carries the gun. In teaching to retrieve 
a rubber ball is very good and after 
that use a stuffed rabbit skin or a 
stuffed bird. It is a great mistake to 
throw sticks or stones for a young dog 
to bring back. It has a tendency to 
make them hard. mouthed and will 
eventually injure their teeth. 
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Use Sergeant’s Mange Medicine and 
Sergeant’s Arsenic and Iron Pills. _65¢ 
and 60c respectively at your dealer’s 

or by mail. Our Advice Dept. answers ques- 
tions free. Write fully. FREE DOG BOOK 
on feeding, breeding and care. De- 
scribes diseases and gives proper 
treatment. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2251 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
“Standard Over 50 Years” 
Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines. 


ThoroBread 
Oem Relic 


Build strong muscles and big bones, Con- 
tain choice cereals, including whole 
wheat flour; good jean beef, butter- 
milk, cod liver oil and garlic. Perfectly 
seasoned with salt. 


Send 35c for 21b. trialcarton. Postage15c 
extra outside 50 mile zone. Address: The 
ThoroBread Co., Dept. P, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, In kibbled’ or meal form one-half 
cent more per pound, 

KRUS 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

50 cents at druggists or by mail. bY 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 


POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers, 


Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, 


Estb, 1870 Middleboro, Mass. 


FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


“Dogs may come and dogs may go, 
but the Fox Terrier goes on forever” 
—a doggy proverb that is literally true. 
The author gives in a clear and con- 


THE | 


cise manner the history and char- 
acteristics of the most popular and 
best known of all Terriers. 


Chapters on Education 
Care in Health 
Remedies in Sickness and 
Disease 
Science of Breeding 
Preparation for Showing 
and Show Dogs. 


Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in U.S.A. 


Book Department 


Forest stREAY 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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English Springer 
Spaniel Puppies 
FOR SALE 


Bred in the Purple 


Containing the leading Field and 
Show Strains. Very reasonable. 


RUAN KENNELS 
Wyckoff, N. J. 
Telephone 170 





Clasy WIRE -HAIRED Puppies 


By the Great Champion 


TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Playful 
Farm Raised Puppies. Very 
reasonable, guaranteed to 
please. Ch. True Sport at 
Stud, Fee $25, 


CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, 


THE 
BULL TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the 
author gives a complete history of 
this breed. The correct principles 
of training, feeding, general rules 
for care of health, remedies in sick- 
ness and scientific breeding are 
clearly outlined. Bound in cloth, 
-price $1.00 postpaid to any address 
in U.S. A. 


Book Department 
FoRES STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
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DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the’ seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 





FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENNESSEE, 
offers for sale perfectly trained coonhounds, com- 
bination hunters, bird dogs, prices reasonable. Get 
complete catalog and how I pay express. 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BRAG COON- 
hounds of Tennessee on 20 days’ trial with money 
deposited with your express agent. Mack Lyons, 
Dept. 84, Springfield, Tenn. 


BEAGLE PUPS. MALES, $8.50. FEMALES, 
$7.50. Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 


RABBIT HOUNDS—SIX DAYS’ 
Money with your express agent. Gus 
Lamar, Indiana. 


TRIAL. 


Preuss, 


BEAGLES, COON, 
Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Long free trial, Buy early, Hounds and hunting 
supplies. Free Book, Big Money in Kennel Busi- 
ness. Beck Brothers, HCA43. Herrick, Illinois. 


LOOK! LOOK! I OFFER YOU MY PAIR 
hounds Lead and Fan. 


of 2% year-old rabbit 
Breeding English Strain. O. K. in every respect. 
All day hunters, neither man nor gunshy, no 
faults. Ship anywhere on fifteen days’ trial.’ First 
$30.00 gets them C. O. D. J.-M. Erwin, Murray, 
Ky. 


FOR SALE, A-1 COONHOUND .ON 20 
days’ trial, at out of season price. If you buy 
Rock, I pay express. C. Scott, S24 Mayfield, Ky. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. HUNT- 
ing supplies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels. C107. 
Herrick, Illinois. 


50 WELL BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS 
for sale. Harry W. Welsh, Mayport, Pa. 


SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly- 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
cone Literature free. Percy K, Swan, Chico, 
alif. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPS, FIVE MALES, 
8 months old by Champion Heap Brave. Winners 
if shown. Don Sontag, Heron Lake, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FINEST BRED COCKER 
Spaniel Pups. Grown dogs open or bred. Black 
Buffs—Cream—Reds—Parti highly pedigreed. J. 
E, Horne, Red Oak, Iowa. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FREE SALES LIST SEVENTY REGIS- 
tered English Llewellyn Irish Gordon Setters and 
Pointers. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, Minn. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS, SENT ANY- 
where on trial; write us your wants. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 
in whelp. Sire Ch. Phil Speed Ben. Also some 
puppies. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-glo, Pa. 


AIREDALES 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST KENNEL OF- 
fers for sale Oorang Airedale watch dogs, automo- 
bile companions, children’s playmates, hunters, 
retrievers, stock-drivers, Also Big Game Hounds, 
Coonhounds, Foxhounds, Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individuaily schooled and trained by canine spe- 
cialists and shipped on trial. Price $50.00 to 
$150.00 each. Pisviatioved puppies $25.00 to 
$35.00 each. Catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 
Box 12, La ue, Ohio. 
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(heavy), a pair of stout laced mocca- 
sin-style hunting boots or shoes, can- 
vas leggings if lower shoes are worn, 
buckskin gloves (unlined) and a rubber 
blanket (if on a walking tour) are 
needed. Waterproof slickers are fur- 
nished free with saddle horses in 
Glacier Park and in many other recre- 
ation spots. Women should have either 
strong boots or shoes and riding 
trousers as greater freedom of move- 
ment is thus permitted. 

Due to the numerous stretches of 
highways which pass over elevations 
ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 feet or 
more above sea level, it is well to 
remember that the engines of motor 
vehicles will show loss of power and, 
if forced too steadily on severe grades, 
may overheat and consume consider- 
able water and oil. 


RIVERS should make sure that 
the cooling systems of their cars 
are well supplied with water before 
starting on some of the higher drives 
and the carburetor should be adjusted 
to supply a leaner mixture of gasoline 
and air. About 40 per cent more fuel 
will be used in extensive mountain 
driving, the amount varying with the 
type of motor and the skill of the 
driver in handling the car on steep 
grades. 
Eastern Montana, while crossed by 
well-kept motor roads, holds little of 
interest to the hunter or fisherman. 


MONTANA 


(Continued from page 490) 


These sections are devoted largely to 
agriculture and cattle raising, and 
while the region offers much of inter- 
est along these lines, it is not primarily 
the favorite haunt of sportsmen. 

Montana ranchers are genial and 
hospitable toward campers and _tour- 
ists as well as hunters and fishermen 
if they are shown ordinary courtesies 
and if the visitors avoid trespassing on 
cultivated lands. 

Fire and the ravages it inflicts upon 
the state’s beautiful forested acres is 
the greatest fear of Montana residents 
and guests in the state will gain many 
friends and the respect of citizens if 


‘they show extraordinary care in ex- 


tinguishing the embers of camp fires, 
cigars and cigarettes, as well as pipe 
ashes. The prevention of fire and the 
preservation of the state’s natural 
attractions and resources are the aims 
foremost in the minds of ranchers, 
rangers, and all others who have found 
Montana a desirable state in which to 
live or play. 

Because Montana is yet new and 
unexploited and ever ready with a 
word of welcome for visitors, the 
sportsman and tourist will find that 
its little known attractions are myriad. 
In the discovery of its novel allure- 
ments the optimistic and faithful lover 
of nature will find awaiting him there 
a long-sought and fully remunerative 
reward. 


Additional information on the state of Montana may be 
procured from the Camping Editor of FoREST AND STREAM 


Nessmuk 


(Continued from page 479) 


And sleeps in peace till morning 
light, 

Then burns the boards which form 
this camp 

Is just a dirty, sneaking scamp.” 


He used it many seasons. Others did 
when he was not in possession, and it 
likely might have been there yet had 
not a forest fire, which swept that sec- 


| tor, reduced it to ashes. 


There is only room here for two 
hitherto unpublished incidents about 
him. In his home town of Wellsboro 
there was a literary clique who gener- 
ally knew what they were talking 
about. When Nessmuk came down 
town with his “John O’ The Smithy,” 
known wherever the English language 
is spoken, he was artist enough to 
realize he had evolved something un- 
usual, but not to what extent. He 
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submitted it to his local literary friends 
who fell upon it savagely, and when 
crestfallen Nessmuk gathered up his 
badly battered offspring, he returned 
to his attic, “strewn with the tools of 
a manly trade, and guns and fiddles 
and books of worth.” Smarting under 
the rebuff, he bundled up the MS. and 
sent it to James Russell Lowell, then 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly, which 
set the literary pace of the times, ask- 
ing Lowell to criticize it. Editor 
Lowell countered by publishing the 
poem in The Atlantic, the ambition of 
every aspiring literary genius. When 
Nessmuk, arm2d with that particular 
issue, descend d on his critics, there is 
no adequate record of just what hap- 
pened. 

NE late summer afternoon, the 

guards in Central Park, New 
York, were thrown into a flurry of 
excitement by discovering a_ light 
strange canoe floating on the largest 
of its artificial lakes, a shelter tent up 
and a little white-whiskered jolly- 
looking man, with ruddy countenance 
and beaming smile, unpacking his 
“duffle” for a night’s camp. Taken 
before a magistrate, Nessmuk explained 
he was en route to his Wellsboro home 
from a canoeing trip in the Fulton 
Chain. He had paddled down the Hud- 
son, landed at the Battery, amid levia- 
than shipping, made his “carry” to 
Central Park, the only “open space” he 
knew and was just getting “settled,” 
when strange men in uniform escorted 
him to the presence of the cadi. His 
humorous recital met with great merri- 
ment and the magistrate dismissed him 
with a blessing, the guards all the 
while regretting that it was “so against 
the rules” to let him remain. 

Some of Nessmuk’s contributions to 
the world are practical and lasting. 
His “Woodcraft,” published by Forest 
AND STREAM in 1884, is said still to be 


a leading Boy Scout text-book. It is 
declared that no other published vol- 
ume contains, in such tabloid form, an 
equal amount of practical knowledge 
of how to live life to the full, in the 
open. His famous “ditty bag” is said 
to be part of the U. S. Army equip- 
ment. 

Nessmuk was great “on going light.” 
He exploited the art of condensation 
with lightness and finally evolved a 
“sea-going craft,” weighing 16 pounds, 
10% feet long, capable of carrying a 
load weighing better than 200 pounds. 
His builder, after making the first one, 
declared likely “nobody would want 
one like it.” But the evolution of the 
canoe from that hour proves that Ness- 
muk built for all time. There is 
treasured in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington his canoe “Ness- 
muk,” with a placard telling of his 
cruise in her 550 miles in the Adiron- 
dacks in 1880. During the world war 
when “mosquito boats” were built to 
aid the navy, “The Nessmuk” was 
loaned to a ship building firm in Maine, 
which had government contracts, to 
prove that sturdiness and lightness of 
weight might be achieved, without 
sacrificing either. 

James Whitcomb Riley, the “Hoosier 
Poet,” never saw Nessmuk in the flesh, 
but about the time the latter passed on, 
Riley wrote a beautiful ode to Ness- 
muk, praising his poems in unstinted 
manner and saw “visions” of Chaucer, 
Robin Hood and Ike Walton greeting 
Nessmuk in happier hunting grounds. 

Nessmuk wrote: “Better one leaf of 
deathless bay than all the riches that 
rust and rot.” All through life both 
were denied him, but it looks now, after 
these intervening years, that the “bay” 
he coveted, is at last his. The “ever- 
lasting hills,” from which “cometh our 
strength,” will keep his memory ever- 
green. 


Beach Birds of Old Cape Cod 


(Continued from page 483) 


yards before they startled, and dou- 
bling and twisting, made off up the 
estuary, whistling merrily. Next day 
I saw only two, but on August twenty- 
seventh, a very windy day, more than 
a hundred of them congregated in the 
stretches of the Run near the Race 
Point Road. They were in flocks of 
ten or a dozen each, and extremely shy 
—evidently old birds, which are as 
wary as the young ones are stupid. 
This is the largest number of curlew 
seen on Cape Cod in the past twenty 
years. September of 1926 brought a 
considerable flight of them our way. 
It is indeed a pleasure to find them 
returning to their ancient hunts, where 
they formerly thronged by thousands. 
Race Point Run is well worth visit- 
ing at this season. Its bars are alive 
with black breasted plover, and its 
meadows are musical with their whis- 
tling. Summer and winter yellow-legs 
wade in the creeks, or feed in the grass. 
As the place is two miles long, and as 
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the tide whelms it only very gradually, 
it forms a sort of paradise for the 
beach bird clan. It is, in fact, the 
Mecca of all the flights which pass 
towards the tip of the big cape on their 
southern migration. And now that the 
Government has at last given full pro- 
tection to all kinds of plover, we may 
expect to see the beach waifs there in 
ever larger and larger numbers, and 
to hear ever more frequently the 
cheery whistle of the black-breast, of 
the willet, and of the curlew—that 
whistle that seems the very music of 
the autumnal pilgrimage to southern 
seas. 





CLASSIRIRD ADVERTISING | 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. September forms close July 25th. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


FOR SALE—LLEWELLYN AND ENGLISH 
Setters, also rabbit hounds on trial, Pamphlets 
free. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS. 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 
every desired quality to meet your wishes for any 
purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


GET MY SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING 
also special prices on broken shooting “‘ogs 
McGovney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS, GROWN 
‘dogs, bitches open and bred, pedigreed. For price 
list Write Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 
























TRAINED IRISH TERRIER BITCH. 
Grand home protector at night. Intense guard for 
garage and car. Ollard, Seattle, Washington. 


_ THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIE PUPS 
in this country. All points considered. Dundee 
Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


_BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND, ALSO 


Bernard puppies. Pedigreed. Dime brings 
Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, 


50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines. Females, $15; Males, $25. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, No. Dakota. 


DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, 
Virginia. : 


TRAINERS—DOGS 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E, Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


GAMES, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MINK— BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley minks, Orders taken any time. Cold 
Spring Fur Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Piegons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I'll show you how to make big profits. 
Conrad’s, 707 California Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


RAISE MUSKRATS, MINK, RACOON FOR 
big profits. Write, Fur Farms Bureau, London, 
Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE: MINK, SQUIRRELS, RAC- 

Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, 
} Wolf pups, Opossums. B. Tippman, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


QUEBEC MINK—WE OFFER A LIMITED 


number for next fall delivery. Stephens Mink 
Ranch, Wytheville, Va. 


FOR SALE—HAND-RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley Quail. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


WILD ANIMALS—ALL KINDS BOUGHT 
and sold. Johnson Auction Co., Canton, Illinois. 


CANADA GEESE FOR DECOYS. 
callers, well trained; cheap. R. B, 
Manteo, N. C, 


GOOD 


Lennon, 


511 


BIG AVERAGE SILVER FOX LITTERS AT 
Famous MacIntyre Ranch, Bathurst, New Bruns- 
i Canada. Every person with foxes ranching 
and upwards increase. Secure pair 
now and own old and young ones when they come; 
registered old P. E. Island stock, well silvered, 
well furred, reasonably priced. Also camping, 
hunting and salt-water fishing. 


DUCK FOODS 
DUCK FOODS, THAT BRING DUCKS IN 


swarms. 31 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 519 H_ Blk., Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, 


POSITION WANTED 
EXPERIENCED FISH BREEDER, POUL- 


try, and gamekeeper, understands trapping and 
shooting of vermin; 40 years of age, single, with 
highest references, desires a steady position on 
gentleman’s private country place. Care of Forest 
and Stream, 221 West 57th Street. N. Y. City. 


REAL ESTATE 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


FARM FOR SALE, LOCATED ON THE 
Del.-Mar.-Va. peninsula, Dorchester Co. Md, 185 
acres, 45 acres under cultivation, 140 acres in 
timber, 1 mile from R. R. station and state road. 
Ideal climate for game farming. Write I, S. 
Bradley, Harborton, Va. 





er National Pz particulars, price, 
Grandpre, 46 East Broadway, Butte, Montana 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SLIGHTLY USED 9 FOOT LEONARD FLY 
rod left by a customer of our’s, two tips, auto- 
matic reel. Perfect condition, $30. Harrison 
Brothers, 416 Granby Street, Norfolk, Va. 


LIVE HELGRAMITE FOR BLACK BASS 
$3.25 per hundred postpaid. Myron L. Erdley, 
Swineford, Pa. 


1927 SUPER ELTOS, NEW. F. G. KLETT, 
La Valle, Wisconsin. 





INDIAN CURIOS 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED WATCH 


fobs, $1.00; dozen arrowheads, $2.50; moccasins, 
$4.50; war bonnets, $15.00, “Everything Indian.” 
Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Birch- 
bark canoe and catalogue, 25c. Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS ADDRESS HIB- 
beler, D104, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 








TAXIDERMY 
F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, MANUFAC. 


turers of glass eyes for taxidermists. | Taxidermists’ 
supplies, Indian beads, furriers’supplies. 285 Halla- 
day St., Jersey City, N. J 


WANTED—MALE HELP 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK, 
qualify for forest ranger position. Start $125 
month; cabin and vacation. Patrol the forests. 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write 
Mokane, Dept. M-27. Denver, Colo. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; permanent, hunt, 
fish, trap. For details, write Norton, 222 McMann 
Bldg., Denver, ' 1o. 
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for list. 





GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston, 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer. shot- 
zuns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 
Baker & Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 


| Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept 34, East Orange, N, J. 


A Trout Preserve 


| ae the peaceful wilderness of northern 
Wisconsin are three beautiful lakes 
fed by over a thousand springs. It is 
one of the choicest stretches of trout 
water in the world and was formerly 
the preserve of a wealthy sportsman. 
There is a comfortable lodge on the 
place that will accommodate a dozen 
people and here anglers and their wives 
who have been satisfactorily recom- 
mended will be accommodated. The 
rates are reasonable and the limit of 
twenty-five fish a day which is guaran- 
teed should satisfy any angler. We 
will be glad to give our readers who 
desire to become eligible to the angling 
privileges of the preserve further par- 
ticulars upon application. 


Fisher Island Field Trials 


T the annual meeting of the En- 

glish Springer Spaniel Field Trial 

Association, held June 14th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, Walton Ferguson; Vice- 
President, Wm. J. Hutchinson; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Charles H. Toy; 
Delegate to the American Kennel Club, 
Charles H. Toy. 

The American Kennel Club have 
granted the date of October 19, 20, 
and 21, 1927, for the field trials to be 
held at Fisher’s Island under the 
auspices of the English Springer Span- 
iel Field Trial Association, with a 
bench show in connection with same to 
be held on October 21st. 


HARLEY’S FOLDING WATER BUCKE 


POST PAID 


guard, 
spout, 


splash 
and 


Have 
strainer 
Just the thing for fill- 
ing radiator or for 
use around camp, 
Made of heavy can- 
vas, water - proofed. 
Metal parts are 
spring steel, rust- 
proofed. The ideal 
outing pail requires 
little space. Capacity 
10 quarts. 

Send 


for Harley’s Sporting Literature. 
It’s yours for a post card. 


“HARLEY WICKHAM (©, 


Dept. S ERIE, PA. 
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STREAM 
LOCAL INFORMATION 


If you want authentic, up-to-the-min- 
ute information on conditions in any 
section, there is nothing like getting it 
from men right on the ground. 

The firms listed below have agreed 
to give every possible assistance 
There is no charge or obligation: 
simply mention that you are a rea 
of FOREST AND STREAM. 


COLORADO 

The Outdoor Sports Store 

Boulder, Colorado 
Brooks Tent & Awning Company 

1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 
Schaefer Tent & Awning Company 

1427 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 
Whitney Sporting Goods Company 

501 16th St., Denver, Colorado 
H. W. Vorbeck 

512 Main St., Grand Junction, Colorado 
Holmes Hardware Company 

Pueblo, Colorado 

MAINE 


Well’s Sporting Goods Store 
50-54 Court St., Auburn, Maine 
Central Paint & Electric Company 
34-6 Central St., Bangor, Maine 
D. T. Sanders & Son Company 
Greenville, Moosehead Lake, Maine 
Sportsman’s Supply Company 
600 Congress St., Portland, Maine 


MICHIGAN 

Bay -~ Sete Company 

Saginaw St., Bay City, Michigan 
Ralph’s Sport Shop . 7. 

24 East Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan 
Post Hardware Company 

Cheboygan, Michigan 
Lou Eppinger 

310 East Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 
Central Drug Store 

Grayling, Michigan 

MINNESOTA 

Nunn’s Sporting Goods Store 

Detroit, Minnesota 
Northern Hardware Company 

Duluth, Minnesota 
Ely Hardware Company 

Ely, Minnesota 
Knoff-Peterson Hardware Company 

124 Lincoln Ave., East, Fergus 
Warner Hardware Company 

13 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Fuller’s Hardware Company 

Park Rapids, Minnesota 
Kennedy Brothers Arms Company 

Cor, 5th and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 

Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Miunesota 
Herman T. Olsen 

Tower, Minnesota 


Falls, Minneso!a 


Minnesota 


MONTANA 
Great Falls Sporting Goods Co. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Helena Hardware Co. 
Helena, Mont. 
Kalispell Mercantile Co., 
Kalispell, Montana 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mehente & Herbach 
512 Market St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
W. S. Brown 
Wood and Olive Sts., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Jermyn Brothers 
107 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Kline & Company 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
VERMONT 
Burlington Chamber of Commerce 
Burlington, Vermont 
Wood’s Sporting Goods Store 
78 Church St., Burlington, Vermont 
Howley Brothers 
Rutland, Vermont 
: WISCONSIN 
Antigo Hardware Company 
Antigo, Wisconsin 
Gordon Bent Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Philips Hardware Company 
Philips, Wisconsin 
Spooner Hardware Company 
Spooner, Wisconsin 
Philip Gross Hardware Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
CALIFORNIA 
The Ellery Arms Company 
583-585 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Kimball-Upson Company 
607-9-11 K Street, Sacramento, 
San Diego Cycle and Arms Co. 
San Diego, Cal. 
. H. Dyas Company 
Ville De Paris, Los Angeles, Cal. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Assn. 
33. Market Square, St. John, N. B., 
Neill & Sons., Ltd. 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
Sumner Company, l. 
Moncton, N. B., Canada 


Cal. 


Cal. 


Canada 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Tourist Bureau 
Saint John, Newfoundland 


EGON 
Joe Wharton 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon 
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